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1. 


IT is a remarkable fact that philosophers have often combined 
a high opinion of the value and destiny of philosophy with a low 
opinion of earlier philosophers and their systems. It might be 
thought that their high opinion of philosophy is comparable with 
the cobbler’s view that there is nothing like leather: one of those 
over-valuations of professionalism of which illustrations have never 
been wanting. There is, at any rate, no doubt about the fact, what- 
ever its explanation. Plato, for instance, thought there was no 
genuine knowledge outside philosophy: all other knowledge was 
conceived as shadowy and unreal; and Descartes wrote that “it is 
philosophy alone that distinguishes us from savages and barbarians” 
and that “the civilization and refinement of each nation is propor- 
tionate to the superiority of its philosophy.” Descartes even went 
on to say that “to contain true philosophers is the highest privilege 
a state can enjoy.” By the unphilosophical, expressions like these 
are heard perhaps with a smile. And if the smile does not come at 
once, it appears as soon ‘as the philosophers, having expressed their 
high opinion of philosophy, proceed to state their opinions of philo- 
sophical systems other than their own. Hobbes, having in mind 
Aristotle and Scholasticism, remarked that, had he read as many 
books as other people, he would have known as little as they. 
Descartes was most uncomplimentary to earlier philosophy ; so were 
Bacon and Locke. It might be said that, living at the beginning of 
the modern period, these philosophers were right. Looking across 
the barren fields sedulously cultivated by Scholasticism, we feel that 
their contempt for past systems was a condition of progress. But 
what is to be said, for instance, of current idealistic contempt for 
realism and psychologism, or current realistic contempt for Hegel 
and Idealism ? 
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The diversity of philosophical systems, indicated by the con- 
-tmuous criticism within philosophy, is one reason why our philo- 
sophical heritage often remains unrecognised. And if philosophy is 
to be of real significance, we must, in some sense, get beyond the 
diversity of philosophical view and continuous philosophical criti- 
cism. And this takes time. Among the varied interests and en- 
gagements of our life, we can read novels, if they are not too long, 
and “explanations” of Einstein in the daily press. Who has time, 
or energy, after the tasks of his vocation are ended, to settle down 
to continuous and arduous thought on Plato’s or Bradley’s Idealism, 
or the developments of mathematical logic? The subjects of philo- 
sophy seem to be passing more and more into the hands of experts 
whose profession is the teaching of philosophy. These alone seem 
able to realize in any completeness what our philosophical heritage 
is. If anyone else may do so, it is because fortune has given him 
leisure, or because, in a moment of insight, he resolved that he would 
deliberately devote such leisure as his vocation allowed him to the 
systematic study of philosophy. 


In these circumstances, it is worth emphasizing that our philo- 
sophical heritage is a great one. I shall therefore try to shew that 
the philosophers’ views as to the high value of philosophy contain 
important truth. For the fact is that the philosophers are a great 
and wonderful company. Herakleitos “the dark,” stating the true 
principle of rational discussion in his own epigrammatic way: “it is 
not wise to listen to me but to my argument” ; Parmenides, drawing 
out to its strict conclusions the principle that what cannot he 
thought cannot be; Socrates, with his inner voice and his irony, 
professing to know nothing, yet able, because of his self-knowledge, 
tu teach everyone; aristocratic Plato, inspired by the vision of a 
transcendent good; Aristotle, comprehensive and scientific, inventor 
of logic; Augustine and Thomas, the great philosophical theologiang; 
in modern times, the continental system-builders, Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Leibniz; our own psychological philosophers, Locke, 
Berkely, and Hume; Kant with hig categories and the supremacy 
of the practical reason, and Hegel with his dialectic:—These are 
among the greatest of our race—outstanding representatives of a 
body of men whose self-imposed task it has been to grapple with the 
profoundest problems to which the characteristics of our life and 
environment give rise. Let us approach this great company asking 
what it is they offer us. 
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II, 


Philosophical litertature is, in the first place, a treasury of 
great ideas. It is not that the remarks of philosophers have never 
been commonplace or barren, but that, after subtraction from their 
writings of all such elements, there remains a multitude cf those 
thoughts that stimulate and nourish the mind. Plato is of all philo- 
sophers richest in such thoughts, and because of them his writings 
have always suffused a peculiarly inspiring influence. Many are 
expressed incidentally; as, for instance, when it is said, in the 
Phaedo, that “no greater evil can happen to anyone than to hate 
reasoning” ; or, again, in the Apology, that “to fear death 
is simply to think we are wise when we are not . . . for no 
one knows whether death is not the greatest of all goods that can 
come to man.” But there were other ideas that took hold of Plato’s 
mind, demanding attention and development. Such was the idea 
of the philosopher—King: “Until philosophers are Kings, or the 
Kings and Princes of this world have the spirit and power of 
philosopiy, and political greatness and wisdom meet in one, and 
those commoner natures who pursue either to the exclusion of the 
other are compelled to stand aside, cities will never have rest from 
their evils . . . . ” Such also was the conception of justice 
that was to be the organizing principle of the ideal state: the prin- 
ciple that the vocation of each member of society should correspond 
with his or her endowments. And such also was the idea of the 
spiritual value of beauty—the idea that the perception of beauty 
purifies the moral judgment and vitalizes intelligence. In modern 
democracies, where a narrow utility determines 390 much, and beauty 
is almost forgotten, this idea of the spiritual value of beauty is of 
the greatest importance. Plato emphasized the point that the 
rulers of an ideal society should grow up among “fair sights and 
sounds”; but in a democracy, all are rulers, and so his remarks 
have to-day a universal application. 


The writings of Plato form but a part, though a most wonderful 
part, of our philosophical heritage. Other great philosophers have 
expressed ideas as memorable as Plato’s. We have, for instance, 
Spinoza’s “intellectual love of God,” and his illuminating state- 
ments : “He who loves God cannot wish that God should love him in 
return”; “happiness is entirely dependent on the quality of the 
objects with which we are united by love.” Again, there are Kant’s 
ethical ideas; for instance, “nothing in the whole world, or even out- 
side of it, can possibly be conceived as absolutely good except a 
good will.” 
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III, 


Philosophical literature is not merely a treasury of great ideas. 
It contains also records of high enterprise and endeavour in the in- 
tellectual world. Man is inevitably interested in the “first whence 
and the last whither of the whole cosmic process.” He may have 
to confess that the secret of the Universe is a secret still; but even 
go the record of determined attempts to discover it is itself of the 
greatest interest. We love adventure. As children, the appeal 
comes from adventure in the physical world; as our nature develops, 
the scene of the adventure gradually widens into the whole universe 
and extends infinitely beyond the limits of our present life. Systems 
of philosophy are so many records of intellectual adventure. 


To some the search for truth has seemed more valuable than its 
attainment, just as in sport the play is more valuable than the 
victory. Lessing has expressed this attitude in a striking way. “Did 
the Almighty,” he said, “holding in his right hand Truth, and in 
his left Search after Truth, deign to tender me the one I might pre- 
fer, in all humility, but without hesitation, I should request Search 
after Truth.” Without going so far as this, we may say that the 
record of the search for truth in the works of the great philosophers 
is, quite apart from its results, a valuable part of our philosophical 
heritage. 


IV. 


At this point a question ig likely to be raised. The scientific 
spirit of our age, demanding facts and nothing but facts, may here 
ask whether philosophy has any more solid contribution to make us 
than such as have been mentioned. What the scientific spirit is 
interested in is indubitable knowledge, and what it wants to know 
ig whether our philosophical heritage contains any such knowledge. 
I propose therefore to consider briefly what philosophy has done 
for knowledge. 


If one asks oneself how knowledge grows, the most obvious 
answer is “by gradual accretion.” A man ignorant of the begin- 
nings and development of knowledge might suppose that at some 
early stage someone established one particular item of fact, and 
that other men throughout the centuries established additional 
items, one by one, until there finally existed those great accumula- 
tions of exact knowledge which we to-day call the sciences. Not- 
withstanding the partial truth of this view, it is so one-sided as to 
be almost false. 


In addition to items of fact there is in science, as in all know- 
ledge, organisation of facts; and a large increase in knowledge may 
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result from a new organisation of facts without any large increase 
in the number of facts themselves. The advance made by the 
Copernican theory of astronomy consisted broadly in the adoption 
of a new organising principle of the relevant facts. When we are 
concerned with systematic knowledge, we are concerned with prin- 
ciples quite as much as with items of fact. Hence, even if philo- 
sophy had not discovered a single item of fact throughout the whole 
course of its history, it could have yielded a solid increase in know- 
ledge, namely, through discovering principles of greater and greater 
adequacy. And, broadly speaking, its own principles have become 
increasingly adequate. 


We may, however, regard the history of philosophy from a quite 
different point of view. It is now some 2,500 years ago since Thales, 
the first Greek philosopher, said that the ultimate principle of 
things is water. His immediate successors seemed to do no better. 
One said that the ultimate princple is mist, another fire. William 
James thought that the significance of these statements had been 
greatly exaggerated, and mentioned, as comparable with them, the 
view of an old lady he knew, that there were just two ultimate prin- 
ciples—the thick and the thin. He thought it only a chronological 
‘accident that the Milesian philosophers are now spoken of with re- 
spect while his feminine philosopher is not. Perhaps that is so; 
but the statements of the Milesians are significant all the same. 
Burnet has said that the great merit of these first Greek philo- 
sophers is that they “left off telling tales.” There was in fact an 
unsatisfactory kind of mental activity in the pre-philosophical 
period. Before men made philosophies, they made myths. 


Now the statements that the ultimate principle of things ig 
water, mist, or fire, may be false, even absurd; but they are not 
mythical, They are differentiated from myth by the obvious fact 
that they must have been based upon observation and reasoning. The 
actual reasonings have not been preserved. Zeller and Burnet, for 
instance, have made conjectures as to their nature; but with this 
question I am not now concerned. 


The question I wish to raise here is this: What were the early 
philosophers to do about the earlier myths—those animated pic- 
tures of the world which primitive imagination had spontaneously 
produced? The position of the philosophers was not that of men 
who where first in the field. It is clear that, regarded from the 
philosophers’ standpoint, the myths were false. A philosopher 
might say so explicitly, or he might be content to state his own 
views about reality, leaving to others the task of drawing the infer- 
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ences ag regards the myths. Sometimes he did one, sometimes the 
other. For philosophers may be divided into two classes: those who 
emphasize the falsity of all theories they believe false, and those 
who try to retain older theories by giving them, where necessary, a 
new meaning—putting new wine into old bottles and hoping for the 
best. Thales and his immediate successors seem to have wished 
merely to state their own positions, though they were perhaps some- 
times forced to go further. 

Let us notice two points. First, from its earliest beginnings 
philosophy has been characterised by the attempt to find theories 
of the Universe supported by evidence. As D. G. Ritchie once said: 
“Tt will not do to alter the multiplication table because we are get- 
ting into debt and are afraid of poverty: it will not do to twist our 
metaphysics in defiance of correct thinking because we are unhappy 
or are afraid of death.” And the influence of philosophy in estab- 
lishing that attitude of mind which gives proper regard to evidence 
has been of the greatest importance. Secondly, observe what this 
involved. The attempt of philosophy to substantiate its theories 
brought it into sharp conflict with the myth-making tendency of our 
race—our tendency to tell tales. Hence, the task of the mind in its 
search for truth has, from the dawn of philosophy and science, 
always been two-fold. It was not merely necessary to acquire new 
knowledge, both of fact and principle; it was also necessary to get 
rid of false knowledge. And there can be no adequate conception 
of our debt to philosophy unless it be realized what philosophy has 
done to free the mind from accepted error. From this point of view, 
the criticism, still sometimes heard, that philosophy is purely, or 
primarily, destructive, is seen in its true absurdity. It is strictly of 
no significance whatever to say that anything is destructive unless 
it is also stated what it is that is destroyed. The implication that 
only what is valuable can be destroyed is nonsense. What sort of 
criticism would it be to say that a man engaged in eradicating 
prickly-pear was being purely destructive! Philosophy should 
destroy nothing but error. If it destroys anything else, it is be- 
cause it is bad philosophy. If what it destroys is always error, we 
cannot have too much of it. 

When we think about it, does it not seem highly improbable 
that the philosophers should have undertaken great adventures in 
the intellectual world without discovering anything? It is no doubt 
true that they did not always achieve the results at which they 
aimed ; but this is a common phenomenon, in science, in artistic pro- 
duction, and in life generally. Scientific investigators are con- 
stantly discovering things they had not suspected. It is this that 
gives to research its extraordinary fascination. One never knows 
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what will turn up. Of course, what does turn up may be very dif- 
ferent from what one is looking for. A man may set out to dis- 
cover a continent and founder his ship on a hitherto unknown rock. 
Well, he discovered that rock, at any rate! And if there were any 
survivors to tell the tale, no mariner in future should strike that 
particular rock. Charting the sea could not by anyone be called a 
futile activity. And we may regard the great philosophers as cir- 
cumnavigators of existence, who, because of their voyages, have 
become the cartographers of the intellectual world. 
Ve 

The continuous criticism within philosophy is a purifying 
agent, and makes it possible for philosophy to discard its own errors 
as well as those of the pre-philosophic period. One instance of this 
is so important as to deserve special mention. Philosophers differ 
as to what has been left of the causal principle by Hume and Kant; 
but it cannot seriously be doubted that with the analyses of these 
thinkers before us it is for ever impossible to build up a theory of 
the Universe by means of the principle of causality. This is a most 
important and a most solid achievement of philosophy. 

It is important because philosophy commonly begins through 
the unsophisticated application of the principle of causality. At 
any early stage of reflection, the individual recognizes that certain 
events are conditioned by prior events, and soon states the causal 
principle as a general proposition. He formulates it in various 
ways: that cause is universal; that nothing comes from nothing; 
that a cause must be adequate to its effect; that a cause and its effect 
must be similar in nature. It is not long before he postulates a 
First Cause as the original cause of everything else, and then we 
have a philosophy. This conception of a First Cause, however, 
seems primarily due to a defect of our imagination. When we try 
to follow in imagination a causal series regressively into the past, 
we get before long into the hopeless position of Locke’s Indian, who 
was rash enough to say that the earth rested on an elephant. On 
being asked what served as a support of the elephant, he replied, a 
large tortoise. But on being asked further as to what the tortoise 
wag supported by, his imagination gave out, and he replied that the 
tortoise was supported by something, only he didn’t know what. 
Curiously enough the concept of a First Cause is incompatible with 
the most generally accepted causal “axiom,” that cause is universal, 
since, by definition, the First Cause has itself no cause. If we ac- 
cept the principle that every existence has a cause, we cannot con- 
sistently look for something that has no cause. If on the other hand, 
we admit that there is one uncaused cause, we can consistently look 
for uncaused causes everywhere. 
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The great destructive criticism of causality was made by David 
Hume. The essence of that criticism is that what we commonly 
take to be a causal relation is only a chronological relation. We 
observe one event preceding or succeeding another—that is all. 
Causality means nothing but invariable antecedence. The causal 
“axiom,” that cause ig universal, could thus only mean that events 
occur universally in invariable sequences, which is something that 
could not possibly be an axiom, as it could only be known by ex- 
perience. As for guch a proposition as that cause and effect must 
be similar, there is no reason a priori for believing it; for only ex- 
perience can shew what events can be related to others in the way 
commonly called causal. It is by experience and experience alone 
that we can know causes and effects; apart from experience, no one 
could possibly tell but that a movement of his little finger would be 
followed by the blotting out of the sun. 

It is often supposed that Hume was refuted by Kant. This I 
believe to be a mistaken view. But the general result can be 
stated without estimating in detail Kant’s contribution to the pro- 
blem. And that is that the use of the causal principle for meta- 
physical construction—such use of it as was made by Descartes and 
the Deists, for instance—is a thing of the past. Idealism would 
agree with this position as well as current realism. What form, 
then, must philosophical knowledge take ? 

The alternative is not to adopt a teleological principle. Ex- 
planation by means of a “far-off divine event,” coming at the end 
of things, is just as unsatisfactory as explanation by a cause which 
comes at their beginning. Both first and final causes must be parts 
of the Universe and thus of the philosopher’s explicandum; in so 
far as they represent anything real, they are among the philoso- 
pher’s data. Considerations such as these have forced us to over- 
haul our concept of “explanation.” Ultimately, it would seem, 
explanation can be nothing but description, though one sort of 
description may be different from another. In accord with this 
position, we may say that the supreme task for knowledge is not to 
explain the Universe, but “to illuminate its nature.” 

This may seem to imply that philosophy must finally give way 
to science. For the nature of the Universe is illuminated by dis- 
covering the laws of its processes, and such laws have been, and are 
being, discovered by science. Einstein and Rutherford, for instance, 
have helped to illuminate the nature of the Universe. And it is 
beyond doubt that in this task science has an important part to 
play. The philosophy of the future must maintain a close re- 
lationship with scence. The fact is that knowledge is ultimately 
one. There is ultimately no valid distinction such as would create 
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an unbridgeable chasm between Knowledge that is philosophical, 
and any other sort of Knowledge. Philosophy has to be conceived 
as a body of Knowledge based on “the sciences” and on more besides. 


VI. 
I shall try to make this conclusion clearer by considering one 
of the most important features of philosophy, namely, its com- 
prehensiveness. 


The early philosophers made no fine distinctions between one 
kind of knowledge and another. They were mathematicians, nat- 
ural scientists, doctors, and philosophers all in one. Though the 
sciences have gradually separated themselves from philosophy, phil- 
osophy has not surrendered its tendency towards comprehensiveness, 
One result is that even if a student of philosophy is unable to accept 
any proposed philosophical theory, his study of philosophy cannot 
but nourish in him the tendency to think comprehensively. It is 
true that, because of this tendency, philosophers have at times drawn 
ridicule on themselves. It led them to decide questions in the ab- 
sence of material justifying decision. For instance, errors abound 
in Aristotle’s physical theories, and over Hegel’s physical specula- 
tions his admirers discreetly draw a veil of silence. Yet this ten- 
dency saves us from the most harmful results of professionalism. It 
recalls to the memory what ought not to be forgotten. And in an 
age of specialization and inevitable division of labour, even in learn- 
ing, this is peculiarly valuable. 

In the past, for instance, the general scientific view of the 
world was too restricted. It paid too little attention to the mind. 
There is less likelihood of this now and in the future, for psychology 
has been granted a seat among the sciences. The general view of the 
world in future will thus not be exclusively materialistic. But, in 
addition to all the sciences commonly called natural or positive, 
there are others which a philosophical view of the world must in- 
clude. These are, logic, including the theory of all the fundamental 
conceptions we use in thinking about the world, and axiology, the 
theory of values. These sciences also have a part to play in illum- 
inating the nature of the Universe. For the Universe contains 
values and propositional forms as well as chemical reactions and 
mechanical forces. 

So far I have been pointing out the value of the philosophical 
tendency towards comprehensiveness for the adequate fulfilment 
of the special task of philosophy itself. Its value, however, is not 
limited to the specifically philosophical task. It is worth notice that 
the comprehensive vision is important in the more restricted re- 
gions of the special sciences as well as in philosophy. And there is 
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one particular group of problems as regards which it is specially 
important owing to the relation of these problems to our practical 
life. In no subject is the comprehensive vision of greater import- 
ance than in that of values, and this is a subject in which we are 
inevitably involved practically. We may be willing to acquiesce in 
the general theory of the Universe which happens to be current in 
our group. With values it is different. Life continually forces on 
us problems which can only be solved rationally by personal de- 
cisions as to relative value. Shall I, or shall I not, give to the man 
who tells me the old tale—out of work, large family, wife in hos- 
pital? Shall I support prohibition or oppose it? What attitude 
shall I adopt towards capital punishment or divorce? Some such 
questions we may be willing to let circumstances decide for us, but 
on others circumstances will compel us to give personal decisions. 
And in arriving at these philosophy may be of the greatest assist- 
ance to us. 

This becomes evident if we enquire what psychology has to 
tell us about our value decisions. Current psychology emphasises 
the older view that things are thought valuable simply because they 
are desired. And finally, it is the “instincts” that set the ends of 
conduct. To see the significance of this view, we should compare 
human conduct with that of lower animals. It is an instinct that 
makes the sitting-hen feel that her eggs can never be too much sat 
upon, as James says; but on this view the ends of the poultry-farmer, 
though differing widely from those of his sitting-hen, are deter- 
mined in the same way as hers. They are no doubt more complexly 
orgamsed, but that is a matter of degree. 

In the human being, organization of desires is expressed in an 
organization of the judgments of the relatwe values of things. The 
various value judgments of an individual come to form a system. 
Though the value system of one person may differ enormously from 
that of another, it is typical that, within, any personal value system, 
one sort of thing is regarded as supremely valuable, and the values 
of other things are judged to differ in degree, some being held to 
possess negative value—to be evil. Such systems of value judg- 
ments and the active or striving tendencies associated with them 
finally represent what is most essentially ourselves, our personal- 
ities; and when we examine the process of their formation in per- 
spective, the vital importance of ensuring correspondence between 
one particular value system and the true value system is at once seen. 
George Fitzmaurice has a play, one of the characters of which had 
devoted himself for twenty years to the making of a pie-dish; and 
abnormal psychology has familiarized us with cases shewing a com- 
plete absence of correspondence between true value judgments and 
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the value judgments of particular individuals. Such cases, it may 
be said, are not pertinent, since they bring us near to the lunatic 
asylum. But it is almost the rule for normal persons to differ in 
their value judgments: one supporting, the other opposing, capital 
punishment, or divorce, or prohibition, or censorship of art in the 
interests of morality. We do not ordinarily suppose that two per- 
sons may thus differ without one of them being wrong. 

What I urge then, is that in dealing with all problems of value, 
the comprehensive vision characteristic of philosophy is most useful. 
It is not so much that the philosophers have discovered new values 
as that they have critically examined all the chief claims to value, 
and have established many important distinctions. New values are 
discovered by living experimentally. As regards most persons, a 
knowledge of values outside the range of their physical and social 
environment is acquired through general literature, which is thus 
an important cultural instrument. But while general literature 
may enlarge our knowledge of values, philosophy helps us to organize 
at rightly. The comprehensive vision allows us, though no doubt 
slowly, to construct a value system from which no value is absent 

and in which each value is assigned its appropriate place. If, on 

the other hand, our gaze is narrowly concentrated on some special 
class of values, our value judgments lose proportion; they may be- 
come ridiculous, even pernicious. What a distorted sense of value 
exists when men think of great scientific discoveries chiefly with 
reference to their application in the next war! 


Vit 

In accord with the general purpose of this address, I have tried 
to direct your attention to certain elements of philosophy which 
make our philosophical heritage unique. But I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. It would, for instance, be misleading to suggest 
that our debt to the past is only in the realm of philosophy. There 
is a heritage of general literature and art, and a heritage of 
“science,” as well as a heritage of philosophy. We may appreciate 
Plato and Descartes without forgetting Sophocles and Shakespeare, 
Galileo and Newton. Again, it would be misleading to suggest that 
philosophical literature is replete with value from one end to the 
other. On the contrary, our philosophical heritage needs to be 
treated with discrimination and discretion. It is not a sacred cherry 
orchard. But, amongst the various attitudes towards it that might 
be adopted, there is one which, it seems to me, humanity cannot 
afford, and that is the attitude of neglect. An association such as 
ours should do something to prevent such neglect, as it should help 
its members to see what our philosophical heritage really is. 
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THE BASIS OF MORALITY 


By J. McKellar Stewart, M.A., D.Phil. Hughes Professor 
of Philosophy, University of Adelaide. 


“THE human mind has certain innate or inherited tendencies 
which are the essential springs or motive powers of all thought and 
action, whether individual or collective, and are the basis from 
which the character and will of individuals and of nations are 
gradually developed under the guidance of the intellectual facul- 
ties.”!. “It is possible . . . to exhibit human volition of 
the highest moral type as but a more complex conjunction of the 
mental forces which we may trace in the evolutionary scale far back 
into the animal kingdom.”? These statements, taken from Dr. 
McDougall’s Introduction to Social Psychology, imply a theory of 
the “genesis of moral conduct and character’—a theory in which 
emphasis is laid on the nature of the constitution of the human 
mind as that is revealed by psychology. One of the most signifi- 
cant features of the theory is that it lays under contribution the re- 
sults of the psychological investigation of conative-affective process. 
Seeing that modern Ethics has recognised psychology ag its partner, 
it is of importance that any psychological account of the central 
problem of ethical theory, namely, that of the basis of morality, 
should receive sympathetic, if critical, attention. When such an 
account deals centrally with the “constitution of the human mind” 
from the stand-point of feeling and will, its importance is greatly 
enhanced. It has seemed worth while, therefore, to submit 
McDougall’s theory to careful examination. 

The principle upon which the argument proceeds is, as already 
stated, that human character and will is but a more complex con- 
junction of mental forces which may be traced far back into the 
animal kingdom. These mental forces are due to the operation of 
instincts and other inherited factors. Distinguishing between 
mental structure and mental process or functioning, he describes 
instincts as facts of mental structure. Meutal structure is “that 
enduring growing framework of the mind which we infer from the 
observed manifestations of mind in experience and behaviour.”? It 
is in principle inaccessible to direct observation ; its nature is to be 
inferred by efforts of sy.npathetic imagination from the observed 
features of mental functioning, which alone is conscious. The units 
of mental structure are termed dispositions. When these disposi- 
tions function, conscious mental process takes place. The disposi- 
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tions themselves are of two kinds—those which are inherited and 
those which are acquired as the result of the individual’s own 
experience. Instincts are included among the first of 
these classes of structural units. When one of these units 
is stimulated so as to function, it issues in a relatively simple men- 
tal process which may be termed an instinctive impulse, and includes 
an element of conation or striving, an element of feeling or emotion, 
and a cognitive or perceptive element. Thus an instinct is de- 
fined ag “an innate or inherited psycho-physical disposition which 
determines its possessor to perceive, and to pay attention to, objects 
of a certain class; to experience an emotional excitement of a par- 
ticular quality upon perceiving such an object; and to act in regard 
to it in a particular manner, or, at least, to experience an impulse 
to such action.” The most recent list of instincts furnished by 
McDougall is as follows:2 The parental or protective instinct; the 
instinct of combat, the instinct of curiosity, the food-seeking in- 
stinct, the instinct of repulsion, the instinct of escape, the gre- 
garious instinct, the instincts of self-assertion and submission, the 
mating instinct, the acquisitive instinct, the constructive instinct, 
and the instinct of appeal. These instincts, shared by man with 
members of the sub-human kingdom, are among the primary forces 
of life. “We may say that directly or indirectly the instincts are the 
prime movers of all human activity; by the conative or impulsive 
force of some instinct (or of some habit derived from an instinct), 
every train of thought, however cold and passionless it may seem, is 
borne along towards its end, and every bodily activity is initiated 
and sustained. The instinctive impulses determine the ends of all 
activities and supply the driving power by which all mental activi- 
ties are sustained . . . These impulses are the mental forces 
which shape all the life of individuals and societies, and in them we 
are confronted with the central mystery of life and mind and will.” 
The instincts, then (together with certain general innate tendencies, 
such as Sympathy, Suggestibility, Imitation, Play and Tempera- 
ment) are the ultimate determinants of the course of experience, 
including the experience of the moral being. 

In their earliest and purest manifestation, the instincts are 
directed each to a specific and proximate end, the more remote end 
being the well-being of the bodily organism either of the individual, 
of offspring, or of a limited group. The first step in organisation 
and complexity is made when instinctive tendencies are re-directed 
towards objects other than those to which they are natively set, and 


1. “Social Psychology,” p. 29. 
2. “Outline of Psychology,’”’ Chap. V. 
8. “Social Psychology,” pp. 43-44. 
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when a number of them are directed towards the same object. Such 
an organised system of re-directed instinctive tendencies, with their 
accompanying emotions, is known as a Sentiment.t A sentiment 
may, then, be described as a system of acquired conative or impul- 
sive trends, at the back of which, so to speak, there is, in the struct- 
ure of the mind, an organised system of functional units or dis- 
positions acquired by experience. Take, for example, the sentiment 
of hate. “It cannot be identified with any one of the instinctive 
emotional impulses; because when once formed it. is the enduring 
condition of a considerable range of emotions and desires; namely, 
fear and anger imperfectly blended in various proportions on dif- 
ferent occasions, and always painful, because their tendencies or 
desires are always more or less in conflict; and also the whole range 
of the derived emotions of these two fundamental desires—confid- 
ence, hope, anxiety, despondency, despair, regret, chagrin. The 
particular complex blend of emotional qualities experienced upon 
perceiving or imagining the object on any occasion, will depend upon 
the particular situation of the object (perceived or imagined) in 
relation to the subject.”2 The character of the individual consists 
in the organised system of these lesser systems of the sentiments. 
In the most highly developed character the instincts are gtill the 
primary conditions and the ultimate movers of conduct, but they 
have been re-directed towards objects other than those to which they 
are natively set, and further, they have become inter-organised. 


The re-direction and inter-organization of the instincts—con- 
ditioning growing complexity of experience—depend upon two main 
conditions. The first of these is the influence of the existing social 
environment, and the second is the development of Intelligence. 
In barest outline we may state as follows the way in which these 
conditions are held to operate. There are roughly, McDougall 
points out, four levels of conduct, successive stages, each of which 
must be traversed by every individual before he can attain the next 
higher stage. These are (1) the stage of purely instinctive be- 
haviour, at which any re-direction which may take place is due to 
the influence of pains and pleasures experienced in the course of in- 
stinctive activities; (2) the stage at which re-direction occurs un- 
der the influence of rewards and punishments administered more or 
less systematically by the social environment. Correlated with this 
influence are the developing intellectual powers which enable the 


1. McDougall maintains that there is a very close relation between instinctive 
impulse and emotion. Every primary emotion has within it a felt instinctive 
impulse. A sentiment includes a “conative attitude” and “involves an individual 
tendency to experience certain emotions.” 


2. “Outline of Psychology,” p. 420. 
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individual to think of himself and of his relations to other selves, 
to interpret the attitude of other persons towards himself, and to 
picture himself as he is reflected in the thought and estimate of his 
fellows. Consequently he re-directs and organises hig instinctive 
impulses in relation to objects the pursuit of which will realise that 
idea of himself which is represented in the mind of his associates; 
(3) The third stage is that in which re-direction and interorgani- 
sation are controlled, in the main, by the anticipation of social 
praise and blame, the desire to secure the approval and to avoid the 
disapproval of society. McDougall thinks that “the influence of 
authority or power, exercised primarily in bringing rewards and 
punishments, and the impulse of active sympathy towards harmony 
of feeling and emotion with our fellows—these two principleg may 
sufficiently account for . . . . that regard for the praise and 
blame of our fellow-men and for moral approval and disapproval in 
general, which is so strong in most of us and which plays so large 
a part in shaping our sentiments, our character, and our conduct.””! 


At this third stage the individual hag reached the level of con- 
ventional conduct. But there is a fourth stage to which some indi- 
viduals pass, their conduct rising above that regulated by the ap- 
proval and disapproval of their “group.” Here the re-direction of 
impulses is controlled by an ideal of conduct that enables a man to 
act in the way that seems to him right, regardless of the praise or 
blame of his immediate social environment. At this stage “imitat- 
ive” give place to “original” moral judgments, and in the transition 
to it a negative and a positive movement may be traced. The nega- 
tive movement consists in the loosening of the grip upon the indi- 
vidual of his social environment. “The individual’s discovery of 
the diversities of the codes of different members and circles of his 
society necessarily weakens the influence upon him of the rules in 
regard to which such diversities obtain; he is led by them to ques- 
tion the sanction of public opinion as applied to these departments 
of conduct.” This loosening of the bonds of convention prepares 
the way for the positive movement, the formation of specifically 
moral sentiments, which “determine” original judgments of ap- 
proval and disapproval. What then are the marks of “moral” sen- 
timents, and how are they formed? Their distinguishing feature 
lies in the nature of their object. They are sentiments for abstract 
objects. “The abstract sentiments, such sentiments ag the love of 
truth, justice, courage, self-sacrifice, hatred of selfishness, of decep- 
tion, of slothfulness—these alone enable us to pass moral judgments 


1. “Social Psychology,” pp. 201-2. 
2. “Social Psychology,” p. 212. 
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of general validity. These sentiments for abstract objects, the vari- 
ous qualities of conduct and of character, are the specifically moral 
sentiments.”! The formation of these sentiments depends on two 
conditions. In the first place, the individual must have reached 
such a stage of intellectual development as to be able to discriminate 
and name the abstract qualities of conduct and of character. In the 
second place, there must be a transference of sentiment or enthusi- 
asm from persons whose life embodies these qualities to the qualities 
themselves. The main influence which brings about this transfer- 
ence is that of the individual’s social circle. “The moral senti- 
ments that are most fully embodied in the moral tradition of the 
individual’s time and country are impressed upon him on all hands by 
precept and example—e.g., love of common honesty and of courage, 
dislike of meanness and of cruelty: while of other moral sentiments 
belonging to the more refined parts of the moral tradition, he finds 
some entertained by some persons, others by other persons. Among 
all these persons some will impress their abstract sentiments upon 
him more than others; and, in the main, those that 90 impress him 
will be those whose power, or achievements, or position, evoke his 
admiration.” He becomes suggestible in relation to such persons; 
he imitates their conduct and sympathetically shares their emo- 
tions. He thus “builds up his abstract sentiments by means of a 
series of emotional judgments, judgments of approval or dis- 
approval, which are original in the sense that they spring from his 
emotions and concrete sentiments: but they are not independently 
formed judgments, but rather emotional judgments made under the 
very powerful directing influence of personal suggestion and 
sympathy.” 

Such then, in outline, is the theory. The basis of the ethical 
life is to be found in the instincts or conative-affective structural 
units; certain general tendencies such as imitation, suggestibility 
and sympathy ; intelligence; the group spirit or the influence of the 
social mtliew. The moral life issues out of a process of interaction 
between the individual, hereditarily endowed with instincts and in- 
nate tendencies, and the social environment. This theme is devel- 
oped with a remarkable wealth of illustration in the opening chapters 
of The Group Mind, and McDougall has returned to it in the clos- 
ing chapter of his more recent work, An Outline of Psychology. But 
in these later treatments there is discoverable no real advance on 
the main position stated in the Introduction to Social Psychology, 
the work from which most of the quotations in this article have been 
chosen. 

Wee Me eI} 
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It will, I think, be generally admitted by those interested in 
Moral Philosophy, or, more simply, the Theory of the Ethical Life, 
that McDougall has made a significant contribution in thig realm. 
In his psychological theory of instinct, developed in close relation 
with the theory of emotion, he, along with Shand, has paved the 
way for the integration of emotion within the ethical life; and it is 
safe to say that no treatment of Ethics can now afford to pass by 
the theory of Sentiments elaborated by these two psychologists. 
Further, if the ethical life be assumed, there is much that is new and 
acceptable in his analysis of the psychological processes involved in 
its development. In particular, it may be affirmed that McDougall 
has reinterpreted, in psychological terms, the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the community from the standpoint of the ethical life. 
But when the theory which we have outlined is put forward as an 
account of the “genesis” of the moral life, when it is intended to 
reveal the basis of that life, one must seriously question its ade- 
quacy. Indeed I would suggest that, far from explaining the moral 
life, the theory disregards its essential features, and, further, that 
the explanation of McDougall’s failure to notice this lies in his de- 
fective view of the nature of individuality. 

In the small amount of space available I cannot do more than 
indicate the grounds of this criticism. We have followed the ac- 
count given of the re-direction of the energy of instincts, and we 
have seen that in this re-direction there are two main conditioning 
factors—first, the operation of intelligence, which, itself not a form 
of energy, reveals objects other than those instinctively perceived ; 
second, the influence of the social environment which operates upon 
the innate tendencies of imitation, suggestibility and sympathy. 
Given on the one hand the potential energy of the instincts and 
innate tendencies, and on the other, certain intellectual powers and 
social influences, the moral life arises from their interaction. First, 
as to intelligence. When the individual has so developed intellectu- 
ally as to be able to formulate ideas of abstract objects, such as 
“truth,” “deception,” “courage,” “slothfulness,” “self-sacrifice,” 
“selfishness,” he is in a position to develop sentiments for these 
objects, and these are affirmed to be “the specifically moral senti- 
ments.” But why should abstract sentiments be given this privi- 
leged position? And, further, are all abstract sentiments specific- 
ally moral in the same sense? Is there anything intrinsic in the 
nature of an abstract object which makes a sentiment for it essen- 
tially different from a sentiment for something concrete, person- 
ality, for example? We are told that abstract sentiments alone en- 
able us to pass moral judgments of general validity. But surely it 
is obvious that judgments which have their roots in concrete 
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sentiments and those which spring from abstract sentiments differ 
only in degree as regards general validity. If it be true, as 
McDougall affirms, that a man’s concrete sentiments are apt to 
lead him to judgments that are valid only for himself, must it not 
also be admitted that a man’s abstract sentiments are liable to lead 
him to judgments that are valid only for the group the mem- 
bers of which happen to share his sentiment? For example, one 
man (and group) has a sentiment for truth, another man (and 
group) a sentiment for deception: what becomes of the general val- 
idity of their respective judgments? Or let it be supposed that an 
individual has developed a sentiment of love for tyranny or cruelty 
or strife, are ‘his judgments of approval and disapproval to be ac- 
cepted as of general validity? Obviously not; and the significance 
attached to the distinction between concrete and abstract senti- 
ments disappears; that is to say, judgments of worth or value which 
are “determined” by these classes of sentiments respectively, dif- 
fer only in degree in regard to the scope of their validity. (In any 
case, it is precarious to assert the validity of any type of judgment 
on the basig of a counting of heads). General validity may be 
claimed as a characteristic of the moral judgment, but this claim is 
not to be based on “feelings of liking” for ‘an object, whether that 
object be concrete or abstract. The appeal here should be to moral 
experience, and is it not the case that when I judge “this is right,” 
I do not mean “I have a feeling which determines the attitude ex- 
pressed in my judgment?” Do I not mean that there is something 
objective in the situation, to which my judgment conforms, which, 
indeed, is an essential condition of my judgment? Following up 
the clue given in moral experience itself, the moral philosopher may 
show that this objective factor is the ideal Right, enthusiasm for 
which, however meagre the intellectual apprehension of its nature 
may be, is the specifically moral sentiment. This Right is no merely 
abstract object; it is a concrete power, the nature of which is re- 
vealed in moral experience, revealed in the ends which organise per- 
sonal character, and, through personal character, those institutions 
in which personal life finds at once expression and support. It is 
the operation of this objective reality within the moral judgment 
which furnishes the ground for our assertion that the judgment 
possesses general validity; which, indeed, impels us to affirm that 
there is only one right solution of any ethical situation. A man 
may shut his eyes to the presence of this objective soliciting power, 
but in the very act he transports himself outside the ethical realm. 
If, however, he has the necessary insight to discern its presence, 
and if, further, his insight is integrated with responsive enthusiasm, 
then his moral judgments are, in the last resort, conditioned by the 
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nature of this objective factor. In so far as such judgments con- 
form to the nature of this factor, they are valid—universally valid. 
In such circumstances they would be universally valid even though 
it should happen that the individual concerned were the only per- 
son to have formulated them. 

It may, however, be argued that this is in principle the very 
position for which McDougall has contended. Has he not main- 
tained that it is the nature of the object which conditions the speci- 
fically moral judgment, and, further, that judgments “determined” 
by sentiments for such objects possess general validity? A closer 
examination of McDougall’s thought will reveal that the apparent 
agreement between the two positions is illusory. The reason given 
for the “notorious difficulty” of “passing moral judgments of gen- 
eral or objective validity upon the acts of those we love or hate” is 
that emotions of approval or disapproval are apt to play too great a 
part, thus perverting judgment. What confers generality upvn the 
judgments determined by the abstract sentiments is the absence of 
such perverting emotions. It is, therefore, nothing intrinsic tc the 
nature of the object that determines the subjective character of the 
one set of judgments and the universal nature of the other. It is 
explicitly stated that the sentiments determine our moral judgments ; 
the preceding argument is designed to show that if this be so, then 
there is no ground for distinguishing between concrete and abstract 
sentiments in regard to the scope of validity attaching to the judg- 
ments which they are held respectively to determine. It has been 
maintained that the moral judgment derives its characteristic of 
universality from the nature of the objective reality which operates 
in its formation. 

But the cleavage between the two stand-points goes deeper still. 
In McDougall’s thought it appears to be assumed that the senti- 
ments, including the specifically moral sentiments, are identical 
with the instincts, or at least are, in the long run, acquired on the 
basis of instincts. The “most simple type of sentiment is formed 
through the repeated evocation of some one instinctive response by 
some one object” ; and others, not so simple, would seem to be due to 
the inter-organisation of instinctive dispositions or dispositions 
acquired on the basis of instincts. Now, McDougall would, I think, 
admit that the behaviour and rudimentary judgments of worth con- 
ditioned by the instincts are non-moral. The ends which they pri- 
marily subserve are purely “biological.” How, then does the tran- 
sition take place to conduct and judgments to which the predicate 
moral may be attached? Is it to be explained in terms of compli- 
cation of instincts and acquired dispositions based upon instincts? 
This would hardly express McDougall’s view, for he does insist 
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upon the part played by intellect, for example, in the advance to 
the higher plane. But it does not appear how growth in the direc- 
tion of abstract thought will, or does, issue in the transformation of 
sentiments initially non-moral into moral sentiments. The moral 
sentiments being assumed, then, it may be agreed, intelligence has 
its co-operative function in their activity. One of its functions is 
to clearly elaborate the principles which are to regulate the senti- 
ments and the rules which are to guide behaviour. But this intel- 
lectual functioning operates within the specifically moral senti- 
ments; it is powerless to create them. Why not admit what seems 
to be a fact, namely, that when we come to specifically moral life 
we have passed to a new order of facts? McDougall would, I think, 
be prepared to subscribe to the doctrine that the nature of a con- 
ation is defined by its end. Now the ends of the “biological” in- 
stinets are specifically different from those of the impulses which 
arise within a moral sentiment. One need refer only to the end 
which controls the primary impulse of anger, contrasting it with 
the end which operates in the sentiment of love of Justice, to become 
aware of this difference. The impulse of anger is “combative”; its 
end is “the getting rid of the obstruction which evoked it.” The 
fundamental impulse of the sentiment of love of Justice is to secure 
and promote the essential rights of personality, and intimately re- 
lated to this central impulse are all those spiritual enthusiasms and 
interests and impulses which have their roots in respect for person- 
ality; 90 that Plato, for example, was prepared to affirm that from 
one point of view, Justice includes all the Virtues. If anger ap- 
pears within this sentiment, its nature is profoundly modified. Its 
operation is conditioned by the operation of the predominating end 
of the sentiment, so that if it constitutes a motive to getting rid of 
an obstruction, the obstruction in question ig something which inter- 
feres with the working of the end of the sentiment. This end is not 
only distinct from the end of anger or of any one of the primary 
emotional impulses ; it cannot be explained as due to a complication 
of such ends. We may surely assume that the general principle is 
to be accepted that no matter how far the complication of biological 
fact ig carried we still remain within the circle of biological fact. 
If we begin with instinctive conations, the nature of which is con- 
ditioned by the ends which control them, then, however far we may 
pursue the complication and interorganisation of these, seeing that 
their ends are primarily biological, we shall remain within the 
realm of biological fact. If we are to save our face from the stand- 
point of formal consistency, we should deny that there is any differ- 
ence in the last resort between mere life and moral life. If, however, 
we admit, as McDougall rightly does, that there is a fundamental 
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difference, then we should recognise that when we come to deal with 
the moral life we have transcended the modes of actiou of “biolog- 
ical” impulse, to whatever high degree of complexity these modes of 
action may have been carried. Our explanations must proceed from 
within the moral life itself. Psychology may do valuable work in 
describing from the outside the passage from the non-moral life of 
the baby to the moral life of the citizen, but when the question of 
the genesis of the moral life is raised, the only fruitful point of view 
is the internal; for the conditions of the moral life, the statement 
of which it is the aim of explanation to state, are found only in that 
life itself. If we adopt this point of view, we find, to make use of 
McDougall’s phraseology, “instinctive” impulses; but they are in- 
stinctive impulses of another order than those which he has de- 
scribed. They may be termed spiritual, seeing that the end which 
organises them is that of spiritual self-preservation as distinguished 
from psychological or biological self-preservation. The implica- 
tions of this stand-point will form the subject of a further article, 
in which McDougall’s view of the self and of its relation to social 
environment will be examined. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. 8. 


This Quiet Dust 


Here in my curving hands I cup 
This quiet dust; I lift it up. 


Here is the mother of all thought; 

Of this the shining heavens are wrought. 
The laughing lips, the feet that rove, 
The face, the body, that you love: 
Mere dust, no more, yet nothing less, 
And this has suffered consciousness, 
Passion and terror, this again 

Shall suffer passion, death, and pain. 


For, as all flesh must die, so all 
Now dust, shall live. ’Tis natural; 
Yet hardly do I understand— 
Here in the hollow of my hand 

A bit of God Himself I keep, 
Between two vigils fallen asleep. 


—J. H. Wheelock, in the Century Magazine. 
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THE PRAGMATIST THEORY OF TRUTH 


By R. Anschutz, B.A., University College, 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


TO understand any doctrine it is necessary not only to consider 
its first enunciation but also its later developments. It is true that 
some of these developments may be denounced as heresies by those 
who profess to abide by the pure unadulterated word, but even they 
must recognise that these aberrant forms, no less than their own 
orthodoxy, reveal the import of the original message. It is even 
conceivable that consideration of its heresies gives the best under- 
standing of a doctrine. They at any rate point to its shortcomings, 
and what philosopher will deny the greatness of that gain? 

Pragmatism by insisting on the pre-eminence of “last things, 
fruits, consequences” renders inconceivable any other approach to 
its consideration. Pragmatism is what it has become. What it has 
become is Prof. Dewey. We cannot grasp where Prof. James was 
going till we have seen where Prof. Dewey has arrived. “Recon- 
struction in Philosophy” and “Human Nature and Conduct” are 
the best commentaries on “The Will to Believe” and “Pragmatism.” 
Possibly Prof. James would be surprised at the direction that the 
development of Pragmatism has taken, but I would insist that it is 
a true development. It has been necessitated step by step, partly no 
doubt by its critics, but even more by the Pragmatists’ own clearer 
vision of those principles which in the beginning they saw, but as in 
a glass, darkly. The aim of this essay is to show in summary form 
that the Pragmatist theory of Truth has itself demonstrated its own 
falsity by developing into its own contradictory. In elucidation of 
this thesis we will first consider the aim of Modern Philosophy as 
envisaged by Prof. Dewey, i.e. Pragmatism in its wider aspects. We 
will then go on to consider how his Theory of Knowledge and 
Logic, i.e. Pragmatism in the narrower sense grew out of his aim; 
the necessity of some departures he there makes from the 
“traditional” Pragmatism; and the inconsistency of these depart- 
ures with the older pragmatist principles which he still avows, in 
particular the Pragmatist theory of Truth. Finally we will briefly 
note how these inconsistencies work out to render impossible the aim 
that Prof. Dewey sets to Philosophy. 


The keynote of the latest development of Pragmatism is given 
in the following passage :— 

“While we have been reasonably successful in obtaining com- 
mand of Nature by means of science, our science is not yet such that 
this command is systematically and pre-eminently applied to the re- 
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lief of human estate. Such applications occur in great numbers, but 
they are incidental, sporadic and external. And their limitation 
defines the specific problem of philosophical reconstruction at the 
present time. For it emphasises the larger social deficiencies that 
require intelligent diagnosis and projection of aims and methods.” 
—(“Reconstruction in Philosophy,” P. 43). 


The sting of Pragmatism’s aim lies of course in its identifica- 
tion of Philosophy, and that is from this point of view primarily 
Ethics, with the projected social science. Can we regard Ethics 
as knowledge whose purpose and justification is control? The 
Pragmatist replies that if it is knowledge at all its only purpose 
and justification is control. And the Pragmatist theory of know- 
ledge or logic is adduced to support this argument. But it helps 
forward the aim in another way which may be noted though it is 
little to our purpose. Besides being designed to divert men’s ener- 
gies from that gross waste of time—traditional Philosophy—to the 
really significant rectification of modern ills, by demonstrating that 
only the latter issues in knowledge, the Pragmatist logic may be 
regarded also as a first instalment of the Social Science of which 
Pragmatism is in search. “Unless we have a critical and assured 
view of the juncture in which, and with reference to which a given 
attitude or interest arises; unless we know the services it ig thereby 
called upon to perform, and hence the organs or methods by which it 
best functions in that service, our progress is impeded and irregular, 

os A general logic of experience alone can do for social 
qualities and aims what the natural sciences after centuries of 
struggle are doing for activity in the physical realm.” (“Essays in 
Experimental Logic,” pp. 99 and 100). And the Pragmatist logic 
helps us on by answering the question, “How does the particular 
functional situation termed the reflective behave?” (“Essays in 
Experimental Logic,” p. 98). 


We have glanced at the place of the Pragmatist logic in the 
larger scheme of Pragmatism. We have now to see how it justifies 
itself—in that place. 


Prof. Dewey has stated the narrower Pragmatism as the theory 
“that all judgments of fact (all scientific or descriptive statements 
of matters of fact) have reference to a determination of courses of 
action to be tried, and to the discovery of means for their reali- 
sation.” (“Essays in Experimental Logic,” p. 347). Again it ig the 
thesis that all judgments are judgments of practice, where these are 
defined as judgments “relating to things to do or be done” (“Essays 
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in Experimental Logic,” p. 355). Provisionally at least, we may 
expand these defizitions in the following propositions :— 


(1) Knowledge is thinking (c.f. “Essays in Experimental 
Logic,” p. 1). Hence all the adjectives which we apply to judg- 
ments are really adverbs applying to thinking; to make true or 
false judgments means to think truly or falsely (c.f. “Reconstruc- 
tion in Philosophy,” p. 156). . 


(2) Thinking is an activity occasioned by the unsatisfactori- 
ness of an experience—the stimulus of thought. 


(3) The aim of thinking is to suggest a course of action which 
will remove the unsatisfactoriness of the experience which pro- 
voked it. 


(4) The success or failure of the course of action suggested 
in doing this, is the truth or falsity of the knowledge, expressed in 
the thinking. 


“Tf ideas, meanings, conceptions, notions, theories, systems 
are instrumental to an active reorganisation of the given environ- 
ment, to a removal of some specific trouble and perplexity, then the 
test of their validity and value lies in accomplishing this work. If 
they succeed in their office they are reliable, sound, valid, good, 
true. If they fail to clear up confusion, to eliminate defects, if 
they increase confusion, uncertainty and evil when they are acted 
upon, then they are false. . . That which guides us truly is 
true . . . An idea or conception is a claim, injunction or plan 
to act in a certain way ag the way to clearing up a specific situation. 

a The active dynamic function ‘s the all important thing 
about it, and in the quality of activity induced by it lies all its truth 
or falsity.” (“Reconstruction in Philosophy,” p. 157). 


But this preliminary statement will not suffice, since it leads 
one to suppose that any satisfactory experience that has developed 
from an unsatisfactory one has been brought there by thinking. 
But this the Pragmatist most strenuously denies—traditional phil- 
osophy, for example, was initiated by dissatisfaction and ends in 
satisfaction, but ¢ certainly is not thinking. “Thinking is not the 
only way in which a personal solution of difficulties is sought. . 
Dreams, reveries, emotional idealisations are roads which are taken 
to escape the stream of perplexity and conflict.” (“Reconstruction 
in Philosophy,” p. 139). Thus Prof. Dewey is led to make the very 
important distinction between the processes that cause or merely 
lead to satisfaction, and those that really justify it. “The short cut 
solutions . . . do not get rid of the conflict and problems, 
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they only get rid of the feeling of it.” (“Reconstruction in Philo- 
sophy,” p. 146). Now this is the very distinction which critics have 
so often charged Pragmatism with either slurring over or denying. 
It behoves us, therefore, to note well how Prof. Dewey supports it. 
He does so by insisting on the fact that “the first distinguishing 
characteristic of thinking is facing the facts—inquiry, minute and 
extensive scrutinising, which is not something outside of and prior 
to thinking but the indispensable step of defining the problem, of 
locating the trouble, of forcing home a definite instead of a merely 
vague emotional sense . . . of what the problem is and where 
it lies,” of “clarifying the disturbed and confused situation that 
reasonable ways of dealing with it may be suggested.” (“Recon- 
struction in Philosophy,” pp. 140, 141). While conversely we are 
told that “Nothing has done greater harm to the enterprise of 
thinking—than the habit of treating—thinking as something which 
can go on in the head without including observation of new facts 
as part of itself. Every approximation to such thinking is really 
an approach to the method of escape and self delusion. . . It 
substitutes an emotionally agreeable and rationally self consistent 
train of meaning for inquiry into the features of the situation which 
cause the trouble. It leads to that type of Idealism which has been 
well termed intellectual somnambulism.” (“Reconstraction in 
Philosophy,” p. 140). 
- - Now “the facts” which thus differentiate thinking from de- 
lusion are of course not “just facts.” As the means by which we 
exchange a satisfactory experience for an unsatisfactory, they must 
be, if they are to be of any use, the facts of the unsatisfactory situ- 
ation. Thus much seems obvious. But it seems exceedingly diffi- 
cult on Prof. Dewey’s account of the matter (and this account we 
will gee is wholly necessitated by the Pragmatist theory), to explain 
how there can be facts of the unsatisfactory situation at all; or at 
least (what comes to the same thing on Pragmatist principles where 
“a thing is what it does, what it is known as”) how we can know 
that any facts are facts of the unsatisfactory situation. For Prof. 
Dewey “inquiry (and hence thinking and hence knowledge) occu- 
pies an intermediate and mediating place in the development of an 
experience” . . . and “an intermediary stage for knowledge 
implies a prior stage of a different kind—most easily de- 
scribed from a negative point of view—as a type of experience which 
cannot be called a knowledge experience without doing violence to 
the term knowledge and to experience.” (“Essays in Experimental 
Logic,” pp. 1, 2.) 

Now I suggest that this account of the stimulus of thinking 
makes impossible any transition to thinking itself; that between the 
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first two of Prof. Dewey’s five logically distinct steps: (1) A felt 
difficulty (ii) its location and definition (“How We Think,” p. 72), 
there is an impossible gap. Facts are meanings, and meanings only 
exist in a knowledge situation. It is true that Prof. Dewey seems 
very anxious to deny thig; (see, e.g., p. 2, “Essays in Experimental 
Logic”) but I must confess a total inability to follow him. I 
simply cannot make any sense out of an experience half way between 
reflectional and non-reflectional, “containing thinking within itself ; 
but not so that it dominates the situation and gives it its peculiar 
flavour” (“Essays in Experimental Logic,” p. 2). I would not deny 
that non-reflectional experiences exist, but I would deny that any 
thinking, at least in the manner conceived by the Pragmatists, ever 
comes out of them. If thinking implies consideration of facts, the 
occasion of thinking must either contain the facts or other facts 
which give the warrant for our statement that the facts are relevant 
to it. But either way the occasion is constituted of meanings, since 
facts are meanings. 


Another statement of the Pragmatist position may serve both 
to make the point clearer, and to make more evident its bearing on 
the Pragmatist theory of Truth. It is evident, of course, from Prof. 
Dewey’s differentiation of thinking and delusion, that truth which 
can only qualify the former, is now not simply to be applied to an 
activity with has substituted a satisfactory for an unsatisfactory 
experience. Truth applies only to the activity that, taking account 
of the facts, leads to satisfaction. 


Very well then; it is only because of an incomplete situation 
that the practical judgment is formed at all (“Essays in Experi- 
mental Logic,” p. 337). The purpose of the practical judgment is 
to complete, terminate, finish an incomplete, unterminated unfin- 
ished situation. The criterion then of the Judgment’s success is the 
complete situation. And when Truth is equated with success 
that becomes also the criterion of its Truth.” This is an immediate 
conclusion from the fact that only the issue gives the complete sub- 
ject matter.” (“Essays in Experimental Logic” p. 346). 


But now, the situation which sets you off, qua situation, is as 
complete as anything you can get. Or more correctly it is neither 
complete nor incomplete; it is simply there. Your incompleteness 
can refer only to meanings. The point is crucial, but it seems im- 
possible to elaborate it. One can only ask, “What else but meanings 
can be incomplete?” But without incompleteness your theory is 
bankrupt. I conclude then, that if Pragmatism is to maintain the 
absolutely necessary distinction between activities which merely 
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cause satisfaction, and which cannot therefore be true, and activi- 
ties which justify it, and which are the only proper recipients of the 
qualification true, then the stimulus of thought cannot but be, 
essentially (whatever that may signify) a reflectional experience. 
It must be a meaning constituted by meanings. And these mean- 
ings of the meaning must be definite, since otherwise the unsatis- 
factory experience would allow of an indefinite variety of com- 
pletions, and that would lead to the position that no thinking is 
false (c.f. Theaetetus, particularly marginal pp. 166-7 Jowett’s 
translation). The stimulus of thinking is a meaning constituted by 
definite meanings. 


But the Pragmatist insistence on “last things, fruits, conse- 
quences, facts” (James, Pragmatism p. 55) can be justified, only if 
the stimulus of thinking is not a meaning constituted by definite 
meanings. For if we have all the facts that our judgment has to 
bake account of, and all the necessary knowledge, we know what, if 
any, course of action will “complete” these facts before we have 
tried it. 


It may be replied, however, that these positions are not ex- 
clusive. We merely assert that the stimulus of a thought situation 
must be constituted of definite meanings; the Pragmatist merely 
denies that these definite meanings are known in the situ- 
ation qua stimulus. And this, it may be argued he can quite well 
do without needing to deny the existence of the definite meanings 
in question. An historical incident, for example, may be pregnant 
with meanings, which from the nature of the case an eye-witness 
cannot grasp. Why may not this apply to the stimulus of thought ? 
I fully concede the point that some meanings of a situation may 
properly qualify it without being known to do so, but that is quite 
irrelevant. What I deny is, that an experience, which is not known 
to be qualified by any meanings, can ever be qualified by any, on 
the good pragmatist ground, that it can never be known to be truly 
qualified by them. Either an experience must be originally experi- 
enced as constituted by definite meanings, or no meanings can ever 
apply to it. How can they when “it” simply does not exist for us? 


But if it be allowed that the situation which is the stimulus 
of thought is experienced as definite meanings, then, I say, a prac- 
tical judgment may in some cases (those namely where we in every- 
day language would say we have sufficient knowledge), be known 
to be true, i.e., be known to be going to succeed, before the course of 
action it recommends has been tried. And I say that if it is known 
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to be true, then it ts true most emphatically on Pragmatist prin- 
ciples, and sufficiently so on those of anybody else. 


The only defence that can be sustained is, as far as I can see, 
the argument that such an example as the foregoing is not really 
a case of thinking at all. It would not be preceded by dissatisfac- 
tion. It is possible from the ambiguities of the term “disgatisfac- 
tion” to refine this argument, and replies to it, to any extent. But 
we will cut the matter short. An Engineer has a simple repair to 
do; he sees what is wrong; he remedies it. You refuse to call his 
action a case of thinking even when he may be able to give ad 
nauseam the reasons at the back of it; you prefer to call it habit 
on the sole ground apparently that it is done easily and well. And 
conversely, the struggles of the person who brought the repair along 
are attributed to thinking, not thinking truly indeed, but still 
thinking, because forsooth he grunted and swore and sweated. The 
only reply is that the theory of knowledge you are expounding is 
not about knowledge as we understand the term. This may seem 
unsatisfactory, but surely it is a legitimate criticism. 


Our only data in the problem of knowledge are popular beliefs. 
All our criticisms are in the last resort based on common sense 
opinions, since any doctrine can be attacked and defended only on 
the ground of its failure or success in accounting for and taking 
account of these. Unless the meaning of knowledge is definitely 
circumscribed in our discussion we are talking about anything, and 
that is about nothing, and, unless the meaning that knowledge bears 
in our discussion is the same as other people attribute to it outside 
our discussion, “Well then,” comes the retort, “you are not talking 
about knowledge.” At the very lowest the denotations of the pop- 
ular and philosophic uses of the term must be identical. The alter- 
native is the complacent Pickwickian “selfdom” that provoked 
Prof. Dewey’s outburst at an earlier stage of the proceedings. 


The point we are trying to make about the Pragmatist theory 
of Truth is simply this:—On the one hand it would insist that the 
truth of thinking is somehow dependent on its results. In the 
form of Pragmatism which first caught the public eye, that of 
James, this result is simply satisfactoriness (e.g. “Pragmatism,” 
p. 234). But this had to be refined to meet the objections of those 
who argue that, on Pragmatist principles, the man who, feeling his 
bedroom stuffy, obtained relief from smashing the mirror, had 
thought truly in identifying the mirror and the window. Thus we 
get Dewey’s distinction between two types of activity which bring 
satisfaction—thinking and delusion—only the former of which is 
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properly qualified by the adverb “truly.” And we find that this 
distinction is maintained on the basis that thinking “faces the 
facts,” while delusion does not. Now the “facts” are the facts not 
of the result but of the occasion of thinking. Thus Truth is no 
longer simply an affair of results. It hag to do with the relation of 
results to stimuli. But then the older Pragmatism (this term is 
used quite loosely—the development sketched here does not pretend 
to historical exactitude) was justified only by the assumption of 
the essentially muddled, confused, irrational character of the stimu- 
lus of thinking, since it was only our inability to perceive the de- 
mands of the provoking situation prior to meeting them, that pre- 
vented our being able to predict that a course of action was going 
to be successful and hence was true before being tried. But now the 
revised version of Pragmatism has to deny the confusedness of 
thought’s stimulus since Truth is a determinate relation between 
result and stimulus, and therefore the stimulus hag to be determin- 
ate. And the thesis is that if the corrections which the revised 
version makes are necessitated, as they are, and if these corrections 
are incompatible with the presuppositions of Pragmatism, as they 
are, then Pragmatism is false. 


Let us finally illustrate the difficulty by pointing out that the 
principles of the Pragmatist logic, when fully developed, lead us to 
deny the possibility of the fulfilment of Pragmatism’s wider pro- 
gramme. In order to insist on the muddle-headedness of the occa- 
sion of thinking, and thus to assert the supremacy of the conse- 
quences of thinking, Prof. Dewey is led, is in fact forced, to preach 
the uniqueness of experiences. I quote from the exceedingly brief 
summary of Chapter 7 of “Reconstruction in Philosophy”: “Every 
moral situation unique: Supremacy of the specific or individualised 
case.” (A moral situation is, of course, any situation, just as a 
practical judgment is any judgment). Now Prof. Dewey’s aim, as 
stated earlier in this essay, is to lay the foundations of a philosophy, 
that will remedy “the larger social deficiencies that require intelli- 
gent diagnosis and projection of aims and methods.” But then, it 
is surely quite obvious that with unique experiences diagnosis and 
method of any kind are quite impossible. It is only as situations 
possess meanings identical with those of previous situations, that 
our projected social science, or for that matter any science, ig con- 
ceivable. Prof. Dewey himself bears abundant testimony to this in 
unguarded moments; witness the importance he, with James, as- 
signs to habit in, more particularly “Human Nature and Conduct,” 
and his definition of habit there as “special sensitiveness or accessi- 
bility to certain classes of stimuli.” P. 42 (my italics). If ex- 
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periences are individualised in Prof. Dewey’s sense, no judgment 
will apply beyond, i.e. remedy more than, one situation. For if the 
truth of a judgment depends on something it causes to be done to 
an experience, and if that experience is unique, then once the judg- 
ment has been found true (i.e., is true) it can never afterwards be 
found true (i.e., be true). Thinking truly is a relation between two 
situations—occasion and consequence; as the situations vary, the 
relations vary; and since one situation always varies, the relation 
must always vary. If then judgments are unique, and 
they must be so if the Pragmatist theory is true, we arrive at the 
position that the only factor preventing a judgment being found to 
be true, is its having been found to be true previously. This is a 
position which while it does not, of course, involve the denial that 
our “social deficiencies” will ever be remedied, does certainly in- 
volve the denial that we can do anything to remedy them. 


To sum up: The Pragmatist theory of truth lives in the Prag- 
matist experimental logic; the Pragmatist experimental logic is 
promulgated to support the Pragmatist Ethics. If then the logic 
issues in a denial of the Ethics, that means to an instrumentalist 
that the tool has proved unfit for its work and is to be damned as 
utterly and entirely false. Such a sweeping condemnation of Prag- 
matism can appeal, however, only to Pragmatists. Prof. James was 
fond of preaching that when the Half Gods go the True Gods 
arrive; may we conclude by hoping that when the absolute false- 
hoods of Pragmatism’ go, its relative half truths may come into 
their own? 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. 9. 


The Plain Man and the Philosopher. 


I have a great respect for orthodoxy; not for those orthodoxies 
which prevail in particular schools and nations, and which vary from 
age to age, but for a certain shrewd orthodoxy which the sentiment 
and practice of laymen maintain everywhere. I think that common- 
sense, in a rough dogged way, is technically sounder thar the special 
schools of philosophy, each of which squints and overlooks half the 
facts and half the difficulties in its eagerness to find in some detail the 
key to the whole. I am animated by distrust of all high guesses, and 
by sympathy with the old prejudices and workaday opinions of man- 
kind: they are ill expressed, but they are well grounded. 


—George Sarftayana, in Scepticism and Animal Faith. 
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PROBLEMS OF SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 
II.—THE PERSONAL BOND. 


By W. R. Boyce Gibson, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Melbourne. 


WE noted in our last article (June, 1924) a certain definition 
of God which seemed suggested by the requirements of religious 
experience, namely, that God is the Being that can completely sat- 
isfy the soul’s deepest need. And we noted the ground there might 
be for the soul’s refusal to accept the Ideal as completely satisfying 
her desire. The objection that the Ideal is a mere abstraction we 
held to be invalid and to be refuted by the plain facts of experience, 
but there remained over the more penetrating objection that the 
Ideal even if concrete and experienceable through feeling was none 
the less impersonal, and that it was only the personal that could 
completely satisfy our deepest need. We propose then, in the first 
place, to consider what is properly implied by the term “personal,” 
and whether the Ideal is not more fitly described as superpersonal, 
and subsequently to examine the great attempt to satisfy the soul 
with an impersonal One, or Good that transcends not only the per- 
sonal but the spiritual itself. 


1. Clement C. C. J. Webb, in his Gifford Lectures, First 
Series, on “God as Personality,” has dealt in a very thoroughgoing 
and suggestive way with the problem of personality as it emerges 
in and through our religious experience. It will help us, I think, 
if we spend some time in following in a spirit at once sympathetic 
and critical, the main lines of his analysis. 


How did the notion of personality take shape? The word 
“persona” originally designated the mask worn by an actor on the 
ancient Roman stage. It then came to be used of the actor and of 
his part in the play, “and hence of the part that a man plays in 
social intercourse generally, and especially those forms of social 
intercourse in which, as in legal transactions, or in the official 
relations of public magistrates, a definite task is assigned, just as in 
a play, to a particular man” (1d. p. 35). In our ordinary modern 
speech the word “person” is apt to be used in a vague colourless 
sense, but in classical Latin the term is used quite definitely on the 
lines just indicated. On the other hand the classical usage lacked 
the inward depth of meaning connected with the notion of self- 
consciousness, and the question arises, how did this deeper mean- 
ing come to be assigned to the term “person.” Webb points out 
that a foundation for this deeper meaning was already provided 
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through the fact that “persona always implied that the being so 
designated had a part to play in some kind of social intercourse, 
such as is represented in a drama; and that of such social inter- 
course no mere animal but only a human being is capable.” (td. p, 
36). But the main impulse in the direction of the deeper modern 
meaning came through early Christian theology with its identifica- 
tion of the Latin “persona” with the Greek “hypostasis.” The latter 
term—I simplify Webb’s argument somewhat—was used in Greek 
thought to indicate the underlying or real being, the substance 
which Aristotle, whose influence here was largely determinative, 
conceived as concrete, individual, independent. Now as early as 
Tertullian, we find the term “hypostasis” translated by the term 
“persona.” Thus from an early date the term “person” bore the 
associations of the substantial concrete individual as well as the 
more superficial meaning of a mere aspect or part or role, as when 
we speak of a man’s civil, legal, moral or religious personality. 


The culmination in the development of the meaning of the 
term “person” was reached in the standard definition of “persona” 
given by Boethius in the beginning of the sixth century as “an 
individual substance of a rational nature.” It is doubtless the 
Stoic influence which specifically introduced into the notion of 
“persona” the mark of rationality. As Professor Webb points out 
the word “hypostasis” does not by itself convey any suggestion of 
a rational nature. (td. p. 50). 


We proceed to analyse this classical definition of “person” as a 
rational individual. Following Webb, we take the factor of indi- 
viduality as the starting-point of our discussion. 


2. The factor of individuality emphasizes the concrete unique- 
ness of personality, and Webb insists on its essential importance. 
A person must be some sort of an individual. But instead of 
centreing round the one pure symbol of individuality—the term 
“1”—Webb’s discussion bears primarily on the term “person” itself, 
which as such, is, as I take it, general and not individual. He 
starts from the definition of “a person,” and he refers to the ten- 
dency to treat person as a common term as “a temptation to 
sophistry.” It is to be resisted in the first instance by pointing out 
that the definition of “person” includes the mark of “individual,” 
and of that which is individual there can be no instances. The indi- 
vidual must be itself and no other. But if this ground is taken it 
should be pointed out that “individual” so understood is not “an 
individual,” but “thts individual,” and in last resort “myself.” 
However, Webb does not do this and leaves one sympathizing with 
the critic who considers that “a person” is a general or common 
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term. “There is a temptation,” says Webb, “to treat that which is 
individual because described in general terms as a Universal.” 
(1d. p. 94). We guard against this when we remember that “reality 
is throughout individual and universal, not in part one and in part 
the other, but both alike throughout and at every point” (td. p. 96). 
Certainly, we would reply, the real is both individual and universal, 
but why not avoid these misleading general terms, go straight to the 
“T” and unravel its meaning from its own standpoint, instead of 
making the definition of “a person” the rallying centre? It is, I 
feel, a point of fundamental importance in fixing the meaning of 
individuality in the nature of a person, to get back to the inner 
standpoint of the experiencer himself, a standpoint which is not 
merely personal, but mine, mine as distinct from yours. Any ex- 
ternality of observation distorts here what it would observe, and 
fails to grasp self-consciousness precisely where it is unique and 
indivisible. “The essence of a mind,” says Rashdall, “is what it is 
for itself, and not what it is for another. The essence of a mind is 
not to be known, but to know, to will, to feel—in a word, to be con- 
scious . . . Consciousness is not the same thing as thought 
about consciousness.” (“Problems of Science and Philisophy,” 
Aristotelian Soc. Supplementary Vol II., p. 118). Moreover when 
we take up the inward viewpoint which Individuality implies for 
its proper recognition, we are able to distinguish clearly between in- 
dividuality, on the one hand, and particularity, on the other. Indi- 
viduality requires for its apprehension the inward vision through 
self-feeling; particularity implies the outward viewpoint through 
sense-perception. From the inner standpoint of the individual life, 
the standpoint of the individual experiencer, personality means “I,” 
whether self-conscious or not. And this living individuality, the 
individuality of the organism as revealed through feeling we would 
distinguish from the space-time particularity as revealed through 
sense. The living individuality is that of the Subject, particularity 
is the characteristic of an Object. 


3. But if Professor Webb’s handling of the inner viewpoint of 
individual experience appears to me defective in the sense just 
referred to, his view of the unifying function of individuality is 
quite particularly suggestive and important. He opens up the 
problem when discussing the relation of personality to rationality. 
In the course of the discussion he reaches and develops the con- 
ception of what he calls “the irrationality of the personal.” By 
irrationality he seems to imply not anything anti-rational or antag- 
onistic to what is rational, but something preliminary to rational 
development, and more fundamental than the rational in this sense 
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that all rational grip on experience presupposes it. The personal 
principle is in this special sense irrational, and the failure to recog- 
nise thig “irrationality of the personal” at its vital base is respon- 
sible for much confusion in philosophical thinking. Webb illus- 
trates his point by reference to the spiritual principle in thought 
and nature of which so significant a use is made by T. H. Green in 
his “Prolegomena to Ethics.” It is difficult to avoid identifying 
this spiritual principle with some form of personal agency, and yet 
it is plain, as Webb points out, that what Green is thinking of when 
he uses the term, is not personality, as I distinguish my personality 
from yours, but rather the activity which goes on in all minds 
which think or reason and which, so far as they perceive and reason 
correctly, must be the same in all. And this does not seem to be 
what we commonly mean by personality. It seems, indeed, to be a 
principle of unity in experience as personality always is, but a dif- 
ferent principle, combining experiences in a different order, and 
dividing them into groups on a different plan.” (id. p. 113). Green’s 
“principle” is a principle of order connecting premises with con- 
clusion, causes with effects, the members of a series with each 
other, distinguishing logical priority from temporal, mere sequence 
from necessary connection, etc. This is essentially Reason. 


Now the personal principle combines and disjoins experiences 
quite differently. It combines all sensations, perceptions, thoughts 
which I call mine together, as mine, no matter how little logical or 
generally intelligible connection they may have with one another. 
On the other hand it divides all sensations, perceptions, thoughts of 
yours from all of mine, no matter how closely they may resemble 
mine. (td. p. 114). 


Thus there springs up an antithesis between the personal and 
the rational. Each is closely connected with the other. “It is per- 
sons only that reason, and reasoning beings only that are persons,” 
and “yet,” adds Webb, “the personal principle of unity or organi- 
sation in experience does appear to be distinct from the rational.” 
(id. p. 116). 

Are we then to infer that the definition of person as “rational 
individual” is a misunion of two unblendables, seeing that between 
the two forms of unity represented by individual experience and 
rational order respectively there is a radical discrepancy? 


Webb does not enter at all fully into this special perplexity 
being drawn off by other problems. But on p. 268 when speaking 
about artistic genius and the unimprovable perfection of its work 
he says: “In the creative activity of the artist we seem to see Per. 
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sonality and Reason no longer contrasted but reconciled and at one.” 
Surely we must agree with this: nothing can be more supremely 
rational than genius. But the problem is too important to leave us 
satisfied with so condensed a solution. And we therefore turn now 
to its fuller consideration. 


The essential mark of a psychic experience, as distinguished 
from a physical occurrence is that it must be the experience of some 
definite living individual, mine or yours. It is stamped with what 
we may call the personal mark. But if we use the term “personal” 
in this connection we must note the very broad sense in which we 
are using it. It is not necessary that the unifying function should 
be self-conscious. I need not be explicity aware of the experiences 
as mine, or relate them in any way to my own self-activity. I may 
assimilate them in a wholly receptive or passive way, assimilate 
them in their coexistences and their sequences, and through asso- 
ciations of a purely unselective temporo-spatial kind. Here the 
Ego is recorder only, a receptive chronicler, and its functioning may 
not be self-conscious at all. None the less the unity is fundament- 
ally a personal one. The events recorded under the stimulus of 
sense and of movement may be chaotic in the extreme. There may 
be no order discernible among the events beyond their presence in a 
temporo-spatial series. And yet this temporo-spatial chaos, bereft 
of all purposiveness and showing no trace of causal connection, may 
be, and undoubtedly is, the primitive form in which the psychic 
first makes its appearance. The strange thing is that there should be 
a power capable ab initio of uniting this medley apart from any help 
from the reason. And yet our individual mind, my mind, your mind, 
does this, where by mind,” I do not necessarily mean conscious- 
ness. This reference of a medley of grotesque sequences to a single 
centre which gives them a unitary stamp without any show of rea- 
son whatsoever, is the remarkable fact we have in mind when we 
speak of the irrationality of the personal. What is held together, 
implicitly or explicitly as mine is for that reason, and no other, 
psychic or mental. The label “mine” gives it its psychic character, 
brings it within a scheme of apprehension which is in the funda- 
mental sense of the term of personal scheme. It is mine and mine 
only, whether I realise it as such or not. 


By way of illustrating this personal form of unity, and bring- 
ing out its non-rational, or shall we say its pre-rational character, 
let us turn to a work of a modern writer, J. Varendonck, to the 
work entitled, “The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties.” A main 
contention of this work is that the foundation of the psychical life 
is reduplicative memory, the faithful registering, retention and re- 
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production of experience in the sequence of its actual happening. 
We approach the recognition of this basic fact in those periods of 
relaxation when we drift on the passing wave of being, receive 
each successive impress as it comes without comment, and faith- 
fully register as an integral element of our experience and as 
faithfully, if need be, reproduce each passing stimulus and fancy. 


Varendonck points out that this purely reduplicative memory 
may remain intact, when synthetic memory, the remembering which 
subserves our purposive and rational needs and interests, actively 
searching the past for what is relevant and interpretative, has ceased 
to exercise its normal, selective function. Thus insane persons will 
sometimes give intelligent answers to questions which they do not 
understand, the functions of speech reacting as a reflex. Often 
where spontaneous present response to meaning is out of the ques- 
tion, as with aphasics, a familiar melody or prayer or number-series 
will be sung or recited or spun off. The point here is that redupli- 
cative memory registers without comprehension and reproduces 
without understanding, so does not depend for its functioning on 
the Ego’s rationality but only on its existence as a power that can 
affix the label “mine,” even if it ig only implicitly, upon a series 
of registered experiences. Where there is no selective synthesis, 
the mind cannot ‘be said to understand, and this lower mind that 
retains images in a pre-established temporo-spatial order, and goes 
no further, has no inner understanding, no active intelligence. So 
Varendonck refers to reduplicative memory as « fixation without 
synthesis: “It is an integral registration and reproduction” and 
does not imply any assimilation whatsoever (id. p. 51). In support 
of its primitive character he points out “that Reduplicative Memory 
is more characteristic of the child mind than of the adult mind. 
The child shows a tendency to learn mechanically, like a parrot, 
without understanding. He remembers associations and conson- 
ances; he makes use of mnemonic means. Folklore seems to grant 
the child nothing but reduplicative memory. 


The best instances of reduplicative memory are to be found 
in those cases where all power to make a new synthesis, to perceive 
freshly and adjust action to the present environment has gone— 
in cases of advanced hysteria, and in cases of idiocy. Varendonck 
quotes the following from Ribot: “Certain idiots who cannot make 
the most elementary calculations repeat without hesitation the com- 
plete multiplication table. Others cite by heart pages which they 
have been taught, but do not succeed in learning to distinguish the 
letters of the alphabet. Drobisch reports the following fact, which 
he has witnessed personally: A boy of 14, nearly an idiot, had had 
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great trouble in learning to read. Nevertheless, he had a marvel- 
lous faculty of retaining the order in which the letters and words 
succeeded each other. If one gave him two or three minutes to go 
through a page printed in a language which he did not know, or 
treating of questions which he ignored, he was able to spell from 
memory the words that stood there, absolutely as though the book 
lay open before him.” 


Varendonck gives other interesting instances which clearly 
show that reduplicative memory remains intact when conscious 
synthesis has become completely impossible. 


We now return to the main argument, reinforced with the con- 
viction that the personal bond in its most primitive form, by which 
I here mean the bond of psychic individuality may be neither 
rational nor self-conscious, that it may unite under its individual 
psychic label the most heterogeneous assemblage of experiences. In 
this sense, and to this extent, at any rate, the unities of the psychic 
and the rational orders are fundamentally distinct. There may, 
therefore, be a psychic order that ig irrational in the sense that it 
conforms to no ideals, is wholly impurposive, follows in a word tem- 
poral and spatial associations. And yet it is fundamentally mental 
and is fundamentally mine. 


~ We could not dispense with this primitive stage of personality, 
for it is the stage in which the world is personalised in the funda- 
mental sense of that term. It is the process through which the self 
gains and holds in memory and perception the data out of which 
through selection and reconstruction its rational life is built up. 
It is the indispensable basis of the individual’s rational life. 


3. Now let us turn to the opposite side of the picture, to the 
great rational orderings of experience we refer to as Science, Philo- 
sophy, and Art, orders that express Ideals of Truth and Beauty in 
systematic, articulated form. These we often refer to as impersonal. 
We realise that they are freed from all the chances of time and 
change; they are timeless in their order and their beauty, and are 
not your experiences nor mine. To apprehend them it is of course 
necessary to fixate them as mine or yours and so give them a per- 
sonal status among your experiences or mine. But the order they 
express, and above all the form of unity which they exemplify is 
that of the Reason and its Ideals. The parts do not owe their 
coherence as members of one system to their being assimilated by 
you or by me. The coherence is logical not psychological, and if we 
refer to the order as spiritual, it is in a sense in which it does not 
appear to be personal. : 
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Sciences and Philosophies are held together by their own logic. 
They have a timeless logical unity, and their rationality is imper- 
sonal. Our thinking is very diverse, but Science and Philosophy are 
not built up by what we think about things but by what we know 
about things. They are essentially systems of Knowledge, and 
though we can have no knowledge without thought, it is only the 
ideas which can satisfy certain objective tests and in addition cohere 
systematically together, which can enter into Knowledge. Such 
rationality is not a function of experience but of truth. A self- 
contradictory statement which I formulate to myself has the per- 
sonal label as securely attached to it as has the most compact epi- 
tome of wisdom which I can utter. It finds a place in my personal 
experience as something the intention of which I have understood, 
I grasp its parts together as a unity of intended meaning. But it 
has no rational meaning, it fails to pass the first of all logical tests, 
that of self-consistency, it will be condemned ag a meaningless pre- 
tension, a hollow make-believe that has the form of a judgment 
without the substance, and the rational impersonal systems will 
reject it. Our personal hold on ‘an error may be as firm as our per- 
sonal hold on a truth, but the error will be rejected by knowledge 
and the truth accepted and incorporated. 


We have then a sharp antithesis between the fundamental 
unity which gives to an element its psychical or mental character, 
and unity which gives to a psychical element its rational character. 
The one is concrete, temporal, psychological, and in a broad, basic 
sense, personal. The other is abstract, timeless logical, and imper- 
sonal. The personal, so understood, ig irrational, the impersonal 
rational. 


4. Our hope of overcoming the paradox of the rational indi- 
vidual with its two colliding forms of unity, lies in our being able to 
show that personality proper is far from being exhausted in the uni- 
fying psychic bond which simply stamps certe.in experiences as mine 
and not yours, and that its more developed function is intrinsically 
rational in a certain sense still to be specified. 


We must, I think, distinguish three levels in the development 
of a personal consciousness: (i) the level of psychic unification, at 
which events or occurrences in their spatio-temporal character be- 
come integrated as the experiences of some specifiable individual. 
(ii) The level of profounder unification through purposive striving, 
the level of instinct and of impulse—the conative level, and (iii) 
the strictly rational and volitional level where the dominating unity 
is quite explicitly the Ideal. 
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We have already described the first of these three levels, and 
endeavoured to fix its characteristic type of unity—the type of unity 
characteristic of everything psychic, 90 that nothing can be psychic 
which has not the intrinsic unity which belongs to every experience 
as such, whether there be any consciousness in the case or not. 


The conative level is familiar to all students of Psychology. 
Here the distinctive unity, which of course presupposes in its func- 
tioning, or if you prefer, gathers up into itself the unitary function 
of the first level, is a purposive unity. Purposive unity is given 
through a unity of active tendency which binds into one whole all 
the experiences involved in the attempt to satisfy a felt need, and 
gives them a common teleological stamp. In its more developed 
form this purposive unity reveals itself as a unity of aim or object. 


At the third level we have a further and decisive development. 
The formal, subjective unity of a psychic experience, ag such still re- 
mains basic and indispensable: the teleological unity, the unity of 
purpose is also intimately presupposed. The difference ig that the 
Ideal has now taken control, and our purposive endeavour takes on 
the spiritual character of aspiration. The unity here is not simply 
psychical or simply purposive, but is explicitly spiritual. Experi- 
ence now becomes a spiritual quest, a quest for the Source of the 
Good, an Aspiration after Truth, Beauty, and Right. The aspira- 
tion is still personal, it is your aspiration or mine, but the very 
quality of aspiration comes from the indwelling of a power capable 
in virtue, partly of its immanence in my life, and partly of its tran- 
scendent character, of unifying my experience in ideal ways. At 
this level, the unifying personal function reveals its intrinsically 
rational character, as the shaper of an Ideal World, a World 
in which the Ideal progressively reveals itself. 


Let us sum up as follows the main positions we have so far 
reached: (i) The broad and fundamental mark of the personal is 
the capacity to unify experiences according to a given temporo- 
spatial ordering. All life, viewed from within, would be personal in 
this broad sense. But it would not be rational in any obvious sense 
of the term. There is no suggestion here of any order of connection 
according to grounds and consequences or causes and effects. The 
unifying of experiences as mine entails no appeal whatsoever to 
logic or causation. Its mode of synthesis is to this extent definitely 
-non-rational. (ii); We may legitimately define a person as a 
rational individual if by “rational” we mean not anything logical 
and systematic and therefore intrinsically independent of the acci- 
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dental gropings of individuals, but simply an attitude of aspiration 
after the ideal. Iam a rational individual, on this view, when the 
unity of my life becomes a unity of aspiration, and the order of 
connection between my experiences is the spiritual order supplied 
by the fundamental values. We become specifically rational indi- 
viduals when we seek, however brokenly and unsuccessfully to order 
all things for the best. The test of rationality here is not perfec- 
tion but the aspiration after it. 


5. We have now to consider in what sense, if any the Ideal 
after which we aspire may itself be apprehended as personal. In 
view of the claim put forward for the reality of the Ideal in a pre- 
vious article, we may take it that the problem before us concerns 
the Personality of God as Idealism conceives it. If we turn to 
Experience and ask whether the Ideal as we experience its presence 
and influence in our personal life revealg itself as a Person, it is 
hard indeed to return an affirmative answer. We may recognise how 
essential the Ideal is to our spiritual selfhood and fail to see how we 
could claim to be distinctively human apart from it and our aspira- 
tion after it. But thig is not the same thing as the recognition of the 
Ideal as itself personal. The Ideals in our life, do, it is true, serve 
to unify experiences in a quite distinctive way, but they do this ix 
and through us, and in so far as the personal element is present, 
it appears as my own selfhood and no other. There seems no clear 
evidence in our experience, of a Perfect Personality enjoying an in- 
dependent system of perfect experiences of his own, and unifying 
them simply through the unity of his own consciousness. Professor 
Webb recognises the difficulty which the Christian Church has felt 
in ascribing personality directly to God and he himself held that the 
conception of the Personality of God is less satisfactory than that of 
Personality in God. Webb’s argument in support of “Personality 
tn God” is based on the essentially social character of personality. 
And undoubtedly our own human individuality is fundamentally of 
the social type. “Society for every man,” says McIver (“Commun- 
ity,” pp. 4-5) “is origin, atmosphere, environment, life. How can he 
think or be at all out of relation to Society? Alike the expression of 
his organic needs and the expression of his inmost individuality take 
social forms.” And he adds: “Whatever a living being thinks or 
does has both an individual and a social aspect . . . Every 
man’s character is personality woven of individuality and sociality.” 


Now Webb himself stresses the social character of personality. 
Indeed one of the main contentions of his work is that there is a 
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corresponding sociality within the divine nature. According to 
Orthodox Catholic tradition with which Webb is in fundamental 
sympathy, the essential religious conviction is not only that God is 
a Being with whom personal relationships are possible, but that these 
relations dre rooted in a like relation within the Godhead itself. 
There are personalities within the Godhead, and every person in 
the Godhead is himself a God (“God and Personality,” p. 72). 
Hence while Webb is shy of maintaining the personality of the God- 
head, he fully adopts the doctrine of Personality in God. History, 
he tells us, shows that while the affirmation of personality in God 
has been a characteristic of Christian theological terminology since 
the third century of our era, the great majority of Christian theolo- 
gians down to quite modern times have not affirmed in so many 
words the personality of God. When Catholic Christianity used the 
phrase or at any rate the idea of personality in God, it had in mind 
the personal relationships within the Godhead, more particularly the 
relation of Son and Father. 


But to the “personality in God” Webb attaches another thought, 
namely that of a personal relationship between God and His wor- 
shippers. This, too, for him, is a relationship in God and a personal 
relationship, a relationship of personal intercourse. Here it is not 
as~ before a question of divine personalities constituting 
a divine Society, but of the intercourse of human personalities with 
their Creator, and this, moreover, through the intervention of a 
divine mediator. 


In the 7th Lecture dealing with “The Problem of Creation,” 
Webb refers to “The Theological distinction between creation and 
generation. “Creation” emphasises the difference of nature between 
God and our own spirits—it calls up the thought of origination by 
God of something outside of himself and of quite different nature, 
—whereas “generation” emphasizes rather the identity of nature 
(td. pp. 155, 157). Both metaphors, according to Webb, those of 
“creation” and of “generation” alike, seem to be required in order 
to express the complex relation involved in our religious experience, 
A combination of the two ideas is given in the doctrine of the Medi- 
ator, which Webb refers to (p. 167) as “a contribution of perman- 
ent value to our understanding of the nature of the spiritual world. 
According to this doctrine, it is the Mediator who is generated by 
God, is of identical nature with him, is related to him in his own 
right through Sonship. The individual human spirit is created by 
God, through the instrumentality and in the likeness of the Medi- 
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ator, who thereby becomes the individual’s archetype. The individual 
created spirit may, however, through spiritual union with the Medi- 
ator, involving redemption from sin, become a Son of God by adop- 
tion. “He is adopted to be God’s child, not in his own right, but 
only as united with the Mediator, who is God’s son by nature. (1d. p. 
179 of p. 166). 


We have then a twofold interpretation of Personality in God, 
the personal intercourse of Son and Father within the Godhead, 
and the personal intercourse of created spirits with the Mediator, 
and so, directly or indirectly with God Himself. The child by 
adoption shareg as such the divine nature, and his whole life and 
conversation, his personal intercourse with Mediator or Creator, is 
within the Godhead. 


The main difficulty, in my opinion, and from the standpoint of 
the present argument, which besets the whole notion of “personality 
in God,” and Webb’s developments of the notion, is that it presup- 
poses divine personalities. It appears to me—-I hope I have not mis- 
understood it—to rest on a distinction between God and Godhead, 
and though feeling itself unable to ascribe personality to the Abso- 
lute Godhead, still considers itself justified in assuming divine per- 
sonalities within the Godhead. But this assumption is precisely 
our problem. Starting from experience we wish to discover what 
witness experience gives us of a divine personality, or as we prefer 
to put it of an Ideal as personal. 


I myself would prefer to drop Webb’s formula of “Personality 
in God,” and to let one’s metaphysical thought take root in the 
notion of the Superpersonality of God, or of his Ideality, provided 
that the Ideality be not taken as implying anything impersonal. The 
indwelling presence of the Ideal in our lives appears to me to be 
vouched for by experience, but that this Ideal is itself per- 
sonal is far from being so obvious. The most promising hypothesis 
seems to me to be that the Ideal possesses a superpersonal reality ; 
not unknowable though hard to unravel. In support of this we 
would point out that the direct intercourse of the Ideal with the 
human soul shows an intimacy and efficacy unrealisable as between 
one personality and another, pointing in fact to a presence in us of 
something more than personal. What this ultimate reality may be 
is a problem for the Philosophy of religious experience. I content 
myself here with indicating certain facts of experience which point 
to the superpersonal nature of the Ideal. 
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In the annals of Mental Pathology there are certain well- 
authenticated cases in which one or more members of a multiple 
group of personalities utilising one and the same body have entered 
into the most intimate relation with other members of the group, re- 
lations far more intimate than those normally subsisting between 
two ordinary human beings. Take the famous case of Sally, the 
most interesting figure in Morton Prince’s fascinating work: “The 
Dissociation of a Personality.” Sally is one of the many person- 
alities that were evolved or released through the distintegration of 
the mind of the original Miss Beauchamp. As Laird, an acute critic 
of Prince’s work, has confessed, Sally’s claim to be an independ- 
ent personality is very hard to disallow. Morton Prince himself 
is strongly inclined to accept Sally as a genuine co-conscious person- 
ality—a personality which exists simultaneously with other person- 
alities in the group, Bl and B4. Dr. Prince tells ug that he has 
seen Sally’s smile gleam through the tears of B1. According to 
Sally’s own statement she knows everything B1 does at the time she 
does it. She can follow B1’s thoughts up to a certain point, see 
what B1. sees, hear what she speaks, she knows how B1. feels and 
what she dreams. And yet far from being identical personalities, 
they are complementary and sharply contrasted. When B1. is de- 
lirious, C. is not: is perfectly calm and sane, acting as B1.’s nurse, 
noting times for taking medicine, etc. When B1. in delirium turns 
into Sally, that is when Sally gets on top and becomes the dominant 
personality with practical control over the body, there is a sudden 
change from a delirious to a sane and perfectly cool and healthy 
person. But once on top, Sally loses her knowledge of B1. “Where 
is B1. now?” Sally often asks. She has lost all feeling, memory, or 
knowledge of her. “She is not in me,” says Sally with conviction, 
“because I am always just one.” Intimate as is Sally’s knowledge of 
B1., it never amounts to an actual thinking of B1.’s thoughts or ex- 
periencing her experiences from within. Her personal identity re- 
mains intact. The privacy of B1.’s consciousness is destroyed 
through Sally’s intimacy, but its inwardness is not invaded. Sally’s 
co-consciousness with B1. doth not imply being B1. Sally incessantly 
protests that “she is she and I am J.” She never is B1. If she iden- 
tifies herself with B1 and becomes herself the dominant B1., the dis- 
tinction between herself and B1. disappears altogether. There is then 
only the one person. Briefly, despite the intimate character of the 
relation, B1. remains an outsider to Sally. Her thoughts and feel- 
ings have their place in Sally’s unity of consciousness as elements 
unified and not as unifying elements. There is no confusion of per- 
sonal identity. Now if we compare the intimacy of the Ideal with 
our own thinking and endeavour with that of Sally’s co-conscious- 
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ness with Bl. and note its far deeper type of intimacy, we seem 
driven to the conclusion that the Ideal cannot be personal in any 
ordinary sense of the term. There is nothing in Sally’s whole record 
which implies that she could be B1. and yet remain herself. On the 
contrary she stoutly disclaims this possibility, and when she does 
identify herself with B1., she simply becomes B1. And this seems to 
point to a limitation in every relationship between personalities. No 
personality can be another without entirely losing its own identity 
and simply becoming that other. A. may know B1.’s thoughts, but 
he cannot enter intimately into B1.’s thought of them ‘without ceas- 
ing to be himself and becoming B1. Now the relation of the Ideal 
to the individual soul is far more intimate than ever was the relation 
of Sally to Bl. It pervades the soul not as anything foreign to it, 
but ag something essential to its higher existence. And yet though 
thus intimately immanent, and indeed because it is thus intimately 
immanent, it remaing inaccessibly transcendent. If the Ideal were 
personal it would have its own recognisable being-for-self and would 
be compelled by the laws of its personal being to respect the being- 
for-self of all other personalities. But so far is the Ideal from 
showing this respect for personality, that personality would lose all 
its aspiration if the Ideal were withdrawn from it. I have already 
stressed in a previous article the nature of this intimacy. I cannot 
think logically apart from indwelling standards of truth and con- 
sistency, I cannot feel aesthetically apart from similar standards 
of Beauty and Taste, I cannot act rightly or wisely except so far as 
my sympathy and will are animated by the Good. 


The conclusion I am led to is that this indwelling standard of 
perfection and principle of value which we call the Ideal of the 
Good is the presence in our personal life and world of a superper- 
sonal reality. What the precise nature of this reality may be ig a pro- 
blem of fundamental importance both for philosophy and for re- 
ligion. To Neo-Platonism it was the One, to Christianity it was 
Love. And the divine Love, I hold, may well be super-personal. 
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A NEW STUDY OF CHRISTIANITY AND CHRISTIAN 
ORIGINS (V. Macchioro). 


II.—PAULINISM AND ORPHISM.* 
By the Editor. 


IN some respects the Age of Paul was not unlike our own. Old 
faiths were failing, yet the forms of the faiths remained unchanged. 
Men had spiritual cravings which the old forms could not satisfy, 
yet seemed incapable of understanding a worship of God in spirit 
and in truth. The personal religion of Jesus consisted in obedience 
to and reverence for the truth, and in a life of loving service and 
self-sacrifice. It is doubtful whether this pure and lofty moral 
idealism with its absolute demands, could have survived, if Paul had 
not appeared as a mediator, an “accommodator,” a translator of the 
truths of the spirit into a language already known and understood. 
“Paul was a marvellous mediator between Jesus, who preached the 
kingdom of God within us, and an age which was unable to dis+ 
tinguish between means and end, and could only conceive religion 
sacramentally in forms of ritual action. Paul presented to humanity 
the new wine in the old vessels to which it was accustomed, and 
which Christ perhaps would have broken; and thanks to the vessels, 
humanity drank.” (Orfismo e Paolinismo, p. 110). Macchioro adds 
that while the wine must not be confused with the vessel that holds 
it, it is not necessary or advisable to break the vessel to pieces. “Mil- 
lions of men are accustomed to drink from the ancient vessel; an- 
other vessel perhaps would have less force of suggestion, since it 
would be less venerable and mysterious. Still the vessel is not the 
wine itself. The modern consciousness has an ever greater need ~ 
of the wine of Jesus, but feels less and less need of the Pauline 
vessel. It is in revolt against sacrementalisms and theologies. It 
would return directly to Jesus, in a spontaneous movement of affec- 
tion and sympathy, without mystical or magical mediation. Behind 
Paul it seeks for Jesus, because in Jesus it feels God, while in Paul 
it perceives only the man. And we have need of God.” (bid, p. 
110). The whole complex movement of modern life and thought is 
gummed up for Macchioro in the formula,—Back from Paul to 
Christ! Christianity is advancing. Paulinism is decaying. And it 
is from Paulinism that dogmatism and sacramentalism are derived. 
It is necessary that the divine figure of the Master be freed from 
the mystic and dogmatic wrappings in which it has been obscured. 


«For I.—Gospel and Church, see the Journal, March, 1924, pp. 11-22. 
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To do this is the task of Christian science, and also the task of 
Christian faith, at any rate for those who do not identify a stereo- 
typed orthodoxy with a living and dynamic Christian faith. Paul 
has thus become, so to speak, the storm centre in the controversy 
that rages between Modernists and Fundamentalists, for the Pauline 
problem ultimately is one with the problem of Christianity itself. 
To explain Paul is to explain how the historical Jesus became the 
mystical and sacerdotal Christ, how the concrete facts of his death 
and resurrection, became spiritual subjective facts of Christian 
experience, whether in the form of the mass or in the form of the 
doctrine of justification by faith. “Jesus taught that man should 
become one with him, but not that it was necessary that man should 
die with him and be born again with him. Such a doctrine eould 
not be formed till after his death, and this doctrine is the work of 
Paul. But while all agree that in Paul and through Paul there 
was accomplished the transition between Judaic Christianity and 
Hellenistic Christianity, there is little agreement as to the origin 
and the factors of the process.” (Ibid, p. 18). 


The Gospel “according to” Paul must be considered in its unity, 
and not as a collection of fragments, or as a “syncretist” com- 
position. As it appears in 1 Cor. Chaps. 5-8, it is the lyrical ex- 
pression of an intensely vivid experience. It is often possible to dis- 
tinguish the factors in a complex whole, but to analyse is not to ex- 
plain, unless we also understand the actual synthesis, the process 
by which apparently discordant elements are fused into a living 
unity. The great “novelty” of Paul’s contribution to Christianity, 
according to Macchioro, rests just in the new experience through 
which the historical Jesug became the mystical Christ, the his- 
torical fact of the resurrection became the mystical fact of the re- 
birth of the spirit, the objective became the subjective, the past the 
present. 


I A 


This new experience which Paul gave to the world rendered 
possible the formation of the universal church, because it brought 
every man into personal and immediate relation with Christ. Even 
when despoiled of mythical and theological formulation, it will 
always remain living and true, because only through it may the 
Christian feel himself one with Christ, arrive mystically at God 
through Christ, that is, realise God in Christ. This is the truth 
underlying the Pauline Christology, often obscured but never wholly 
lost in the intervening centuries. It represents the burning centre 
of the faith of many men who seem theologically and ecclesiastically, 
worlds apart. The day on which being “born again” in Christ is no 
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longer mystically possible, Christ will become man, and sink back 
into the tomb from which he has arisen. The Pauline palingenesis, 
or spiritual re-birth is, as a mystical fact, a repetition of Christ’s 
resurrection as historical fact. The spiritual process is grounded 
on a fact not on an idea, or on a myth which the believer holds to 
be a fact. The story or the myth contains and prescribes the 
“scheme” of the new experience, the modus operandi (literally or 
symbolically) of the communion, subject always to the condition 
that the individual believes in the historical fact that he desires to 
realise mystically, in the reality of the past event which is to be- 
come for him a present experience. From the psychological point 
of view, it may make little difference whether the person with whom 
the believer hopes to become one, or the experience which he seeks 
to reproduce, is historical or mythical. The ecstacy of the saint, 
the dancing dervish, the devil worshipper, may be explained 
“psychologically” by the phenomena of suggestion, and of substitu- 
tion of personalities. But from another point of view the difference 
is enormous. As Macchioro puts it, Christ or Satan may enter into 
a man if he believes in the real existence of the object of his faith 
and wills to become one with it. The difference consists in this :— 
in the one case there will be aroused within the man those positive 
values of the spirit which are contained in the person of Christ; in 
the second case the man will create within himself those negative 
values which humanity has symbolised in the figure of Satan. The 
“phenomenology” of the fact in both cases is the same; the “con- 
tent” of the fact is very different. (Jbid, p. 66). 


The process through which according to Paul, the Christian is 
“born again” in and with Christ, is resolved by him into four 
“moments” or phases which may be summarised thus (Ibid. pp. 
67-73) :—1. Christ died to free man from the sin of Adam. (Rom. 
V., 6-19). 2. This liberation takes place through our dying and 
being born again with Christ. (Rom. VI., 1-11). 3. The body is 
the seat of sin. (Rom. VII., 5-25). 4. Being born again in Christ, 
sin is slain in the body. (Rom. VIII., 1-14). Here we have the 
Pauline scheme in its dialectical development through which the 
“juridical” salvation through the sacrifice of Christ becomes an “an- 
thropological” salvation through the believer being born again in 
Christ. This transition from the external (historical) to the in- 
ternal (spiritual) is expressed by Paul in his two concepts of the 
law and faith. (cf. Gal. II., 16; III., 11-12). Paul had not, as some 
writers assert, two different conceptions of salvation. He has only 
one conception which consists of two closely connected ‘moments 
symbolised by the two concepts of the law and faith, equivalent to 
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the objective or historical and the subjective or spiritual aspects. 
Paul expresses in his own way this diversity when he says that he 
had learned from others the expiatory value of the death of Christ 
according to the prophecies, i.e., the content of the law (1 Cor. XV., 
3), but that he had not received from any one his gospel of the new 
birth, ie. the content of his faith. (Gal. I., 11-12). The two 
“moments” of redemption depend on what for Paul’s intense realism 
are two stern matters of fact, (a) the slavery of the law which holds 
man in subjection through consciousness of sin and fear of divine 
wrath, (b) the slavery of the flesh to which man is likewise subject. 
Sin is thus regarded from two points of view, historical and anthro- 
pological; hence the double aspect of salvation which takes place, 
first, according to the Jaw, which makes Christ the expiatory victim 
of the sins of man, and secondly, according to the faith, through 
which man is freed from sin by being born again. We need not 
follow further the Pauline scheme or discuss its partial derivation 
from primitive Hebrew custom and belief and later Rabbinical in- 
terpretation, since our main concern is with its Hellenistic sources. 


In spite of occasional divagation and a good deal that to mod- 
ern readers must seem distorted dialectic and fantastic interpre- 
tation, Paul’s thought exhibits, on the whole, a wonderful unity. 
Yet it contains elements or aspects which through their isolation 
and exaggeration, have led historically to the mutilation and tra- 
vesty of the Pauline gospel. To some Paul is the founder of Chris- 
tianity ; to others he is its corrupter. Perhaps neither judgment is 
wholly inaccurate. It is possible that both Nietzsche and Renan 
were right, the one in saying that but for Paul there would be no 
Christianity, the other in holding that Paul was the forerunner of 
the “ferocious theology that damns, and predestines to damnation.” 
The man whose spirit rose to the heights of an impassioned lyrical 
mysticism may also be quoted in support of the crudest realism and 
literalism. The first salient fact that strikes the reader of Paul’s 
Epistles is that his “gospel begins where that of Jesus ends, with 
the story of the resurrection. All that precedes this supreme event, 
the teaching and healing, the parables and promises, the beauti- 
tudes, the gathering of the twelve, the betrayal, the agony—is to 
Paul either unknown or unimportant. His theme is the risen 
Christ, the cosmic plan.” (Peabody—The Apostle Paul and the 
Modern World. 1923. p. 10). Peabody quotes from Morgan, the 
remark that the mission of Jesus becomes according to Paul not to 
do, but to die; and from B. W. Bacon, the statement that the one ig 
a gospel of Jesus, while the other is a gospel about Jesus. A long 
line of theologians have adopted and expanded the Pauline thesis 
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(in its Augustinian interpretation) and have grounded their “own 
saivation and the hope of the world, in the words of one of the most 
recent (Machen—Origin of Paul’s Religion, 1923. p. 169) simply 
and solely (italics ours) in one redemptive act of the Lord of Glory.” 
In such utterances the gospel of Jesus almost seems to disappear in 
a gospel about Jesus. It is true that many theologians have learned 
the art of presenting obsolete or obsolescent doctrines in language 
which does not shock the enlightened modern mind and conscience. 
But no one acquainted with popular religious and theological lit- 
erature can fail to note how little stress ig laid on the spiritual teach- 
ing and social philosophy of Jesus as we now understand them, and 
how much on discredited theologies and decadent sacramentalisms. 
The author of George Macdonald and his Wife (1924. p. 105) re- 
fers to an “eminent minister” who declared, speaking of the Atone- 
ment, “that if Jesus Christ had been born one day and crucified the 
next, his work for the world had been accomplished.” It is thus 
that one aspect of Paul’s teaching is made to do duty for the whole. 


It is a difficult and delicate task to re-create the circumstances 
and conditions, the psychological associations, the intellectual and 
moral environment in which a great religion had its birth. This is 
the task to which Macchioro has set himself, but with deliberate 
concentration on a special problem, the relation of the Pauline 
Christology to one specific mystery religion,—Orphism. The 
prophet-poet Orpheus, originally of Thrace, gave his name to a 
wide-spread orgiastic, mystic religion, connected with the Thracian 
divinity, Dionysos-Zagreus. Orphism was a flourishing faith as early 
as the 5th century before Christ, although its primitive origins must 
be sought for in a more dim and distant past. It, as Macchioro 
shows with much wealth of illustration and elucidation, exercised a 
great influence on Greek thought and art from the dawn to the fall 
of Greek civilisation, and was practised by numerous confraternities 
before and after the time of Christ. From liturgical and theological 
fragments, notices in classical poets and prose writers as well as in 
later philosophers, historians, and Christian Fathers, Macchioro re- 
constructs the ritual and doctrinal structure of the Orphic religion. 
(Cf. his writings, passim, especially Zagreus; Eraclito; Orfismo e 
Paolimsmo.) 

The influence of the Mystery Religions on Christianity, has long 
been admitted, but recent research, archaeological and philological, 
hag added greatly to our knowledge, and largely through Macchioro’s 
brilliant reconstructions, supplied an answer to the question—Can 
Christianity be shown to stand in any direct relationship to one 
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specific mystery religion? ‘There was no general mystery religion, 
although mysticism was widely diffused in many forms, from the re- 
fined philosophical to the magical and materialistic. It is easy to 
discover coincidences and establish parallels between Christianity 
and Hellenistic religions, to show that ideas of redemption, rebirth, 
union and communion with the divine being, in forms essentially 
non-Judaic, were common in the popular and esoteric mystery re- 
ligions. Many writers are content, like Loisy, to relate Christianity 
to mystery cults in general, as if the fact that mysticism “was in 
the air” were a sufficient explanation. Bousset, after having exim- 
ined the numerous versions of dying and resurgent divinities, con- 
fesses that he is unable to find any one mystery religion which con- 
tains all the divine elements of Christianity. (Kyrios Chrtstos. 
Ed. 1921. Chaps. 3, 4, and 9. Cf. also Macchioro, O and P, pp. 
28, 29.) In the absence of direct evidence of the kind required, 
conservative critics have been accustomed to deny any Hellenistic 
derivation of Pauline Christianity. Machen even denies that there 
is any “affinity” or “similarity” between Paulinism and the mystery 
religions, except in so far as they are all, in general terms, “re- 
ligions of redemption.” (Origin of Paul’s Religion. 1923. Pp. 
276-9.) Macchioro has, in our opinion, produced the “positive 
evidence,” the absence of which has encouraged so many biblical 
critics to make extremely rash, negative assertions. Even very con- 
servative writers now admit that there are many elements in the 
Pauline gospel which are not derived from Old Testament or Judaic 
sources, which were indeed foreign to the Hebrew spirit. Whence 
then were these new elements derived? If we exclude Hellenistic 
sources, we must either explain Paul by Christ, or Paul by Paul 
himself. (a) To explain Paul by Paul is to take refuge in an asylum 
ignorantiae. To deny his real historical personality is to make of 
him a psychological monster. All spiritual activity is self-activity, 
a personal creation, but the spirit does not work in vacuo. To dis- 
cover the sources of Shakespeare does not weaken but strengthen 
our conviction of his genius. (b) To explain Paul by Christ is nat- 
ural and legitimate, but does not carry us beyond a certain point. 
With his Master he believed that love was supreme and that love 
was service. But of Paul’s most characteristic doctrines there is no 
trece in Christ’s own teaching. (cf. Morgan, Religion and Theology 
of Paul. 191%. p. 255.) “There is little left of the humanity of Jesus 
in the Pauline Christ. It would be impossible to reproduce from the 
evistles of Paul the story of Jesus of Nazareth. Only once do Paul’s 
tetters directly quote a saying of Jesus. Only twice does he cite our 
Lord’s authority.” (Peabody. op. cit. pp. 163-4.) For the “Galilean 
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idyll” Paul substitutes a “cosmic drama,” and a “series of speculat- 
ive constructions” (as Morgan calls them) some of which have their 
roots neither in the Old Testament nor in the Gospels. Morgan in- 
cludes among these constructions the Pauline conceptions of the in- 
carnation, the abrogation of the law, the destruction of sin in the 
flesh, the communion of the spirit, the exaltation of Jesus to the 
dignity of Kyrios as a mediator of creation and redemption, death 
and resurrection with Christ, an indwelling God. 


Macchioro’s thesis, stated briefly, is that while Paul’s personal 
religion is in great measure the outcome of his own mystical experi- 
ence, the general framework of his scheme of redemption presents 
so many analogies to the Orphic cult of Zagreus, that we are justi- 
fied in inferring that Paul, if not himself an initiate, must at least 
have been familiar with the Orphic ritual and teaching. This 
close relationship of Paulinism and Orphism must not, how- 
ever be misunderstood. “There is a prevailing intellectualistic con- 
ception of Paul which is not in accord with the mystical and lyrical 
temperament of the Apostle. It is supposed that his thought was 
determined by a logical and rational process rather than by a potent 
inner experience.” (Macchioro, op . cit. p. 19.) Such a conception 
misrepresents both Paul and Paulinism. Paul’s gospel was not a 
merely intellectual synthesis, and Paul himself was not an intellec- 
tualist. It was in his own person that there was accomplished “the 
fusion of the old man and the new, the pagan and the Christian,” 
and his gospel was the transcript of his personal experience. To 
suppose that Paulinism was merely a transcript of Orphism, or that 
the Pauline Christ was a copy of the Orphic Zagreus, is to wholly 
misrepresent Macchioro’s argument. There is nothing in the work- 
ing out of his thesis which need offend anyone who does not identify 
the Christian faith with the letter of the Pauline Christology. There 
is nothng strange or startling in the fact that Christianity, arising 
in a Hellenic environment, should have spontaneously assumed 
forms and adopted beliefs which were peculiar to the mystery re- 
ligions. Such borrowings are not inconsistent with a creative 
spiritual originality. “It would be easy to show how every new re- 
ligion takes over a great part of the ritual of the preceding religion, 
and that it is just through this permanence of ritual form that the 
transition from old to new is accomplished, that the new idea con- 
quers, not by revolution but by evolution, not by destroying the 
existing form in order to create a new one, but by transforming the 
old by means of the new content . . . New ideas cannot be 
understood unless on condition of accepting and using the old lan- 
guage, giving to it a new significance.” (Ibid. p. 44). Many 
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examples might be quoted, as Macchioro points ont, of pagan rites 
which are in common use to-day, having a content and satisfying 
a will which have nothing to do with Paganism. 


The Christians of the first centuries were aware of the affinities 
between their own faith and some of the surrounding cults. These 
affinities are not to be confused with mere general resemblances such 
as have often been noticed in connection with the Adonis-Attis- 
Osiris cults. The early fathers were quite unable to account for 
what seemed to them a striking resemblance between Christ and 
the mythical Zagreus. Justin Martyr supposed that the myth had 
been invented by commentators on the ancients poets in order that 
Christian beliefs might likewise be explained away by being referred 
to “ancient fables.” According to Clement of Alexandria, many 
Christians believed that Orpheus had derived his doctrines from 
Moses; and the evidence of representations in the Catacombs seems 
to show that an Orphic cult was actually practised by Christians. It 
is important to note that the similarity goes deeper than the mere 
external form of the myth; there is also a certain resemblance to 
be found in the mystical experience which the myth symbolised. 
Tn both Paulinism and Orphism a divine being dies and rises again 
corporeally. In both, the regeneration of the believer takes place 
through a process in which the historical event becomes a mystical 
experience in the life of the individual. 


The original form of the Zagreus story is rude and crude, but 
this is the case with the primitive myths of nearly all religions. 
Zagreus, son of Zeus, was slain by the Titans, torn to pieces and de- 
voured by them. His heart, however, was rescued by Athene, and 
swallowed by Zeus himself. Zagreus is afterwards born again as son 
of Zeus, a second Dionysos. From the ashes of the Titans, destroyed 
by the thunderbolts of Zeus, the human race is born. This myth 
came in time to have a cosmic, ethical and eschatological signifi- 
cance, through the doctrines which were attached to it. Man was 
conceived as having a two fold nature, (Titanic and Dionysiac) cor- 
responding to body and soul. The (Dionysiac) soul is enclosed in a 
(Titanic) body as in a prison in which it discounts the original 
(Titanic) sin. But man can escape from his doom and from suc- 
cessive reincarnations, by asceticism and by means of the mystic 
initiation which bestows on him the divine nature and ensures for 
him a future life and happiness. Hence the importance of the 
mystic initiation, for it is through being reborn in the ecstatic ex- 
perience there undergone, that the individual is freed from his 
lower nature and becomes a new man. The ecstatic experience 
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was conceived as a real change of state, during which the soul leav- 
ing the body, takes on its true (Dionysiac) nature, and is united to 
God. The whole process’is of course grounded in the belief in the 
reality of the death and resurrection of the god. (Ibid. p. 88.) The 
cosmic significance of the myth must not be forgotten; Dionysos 
Zagreus, risen from the dead, is placed by his father on the royal 
throne, receives the sceptre, and is made king of heaven. 


There is an obvious correspondence between all this and the 
process described by Paul in the epistle to the Romans, even 
although there is, as Macchioro says, “a spiritual abyss between 
Orphism and Christianity.” The ethical superstructure has a some- 
what similar groundwork, call it mythical or theological as we 
please. Orphism affirmed the dualism of man’s nature, and made 
the flesh the seat of sin; liberation is accomplished only through 
becoming one with the divine being. In Paul, the body or flesh 
(equivalent terms in Paul’s use) is opposed to the spirit, and re- 
garded as the seat of sin, which is conceived realistically as a con- 
crete foree which takes possession of man. Sin exists in the flesh 
because man is man; the flesh is the lower nature, and man can 
escape only through being transformed into the “pneumatic man” 
through union with Christ, dying with him and being born again 
with him. Baptism, to Paul, occupies the same place as the initi- 
ation did to the Orphic. It seems certain that the initiate believed 
that he had become a new man in the process, and that various 
means were used, some of them probably of a hypnotic kind, to in- 
duce that belief. For Paul baptism was a reality through which 
man actualises his communion, dying, being buried and born again 
with Christ. (Rom. VI. 3-4; VII. 4; IL. Cor. IV., 10; Gal. IL., 20; 
ef. Macchioro, Orfismo e Cristianesimo Napoli, 1921.) Athanasius 
and other early Fathers had a similar conception of baptism. This 
schematic similarity between the two religions is consistent with an 
enormous difference in the accompanying spiritual interpretation. 
In Orphism, the palingenesis was realised through a technical and 
magical process which operated independently of the will of the 
initiate. In Christianity it is, according to Paul’s conception, 
actualised consciously in the spirit of the believer. Further, this 
essential diversity implies a different conception of original sin. 
Although popular and professional Christian theology often tends to 
degenerate into mechanical and materialistic views of the nature of 
gin and salvation, the Pauline conception of sin has a moral and 
spiritual content which differentiates it from the magic and mysti- 
cism of primitive beliefs and their modern survivals, according to 
which the new life depends on the performance of a ritual act. The 
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old pagan and barbaric beliefs are constantly reappearing in new 
forms. Paul himself seems unable to find fitting forms and terms 
in which to embody his new religion of the spiritual life. Some- 
times hig language, so rich in mystic allusion, reads almost like a 
direct translation of Orphic terms and phraseology. 


To Macchioro, Paulinism is a synthesis of two currents, 
Hebrew and Hellenistic, and these two correspond to the two mom- 
ents or stages in the process of salvation, ag set forth in the Epistle 
to the Romans. The initial stage in which Christ is conceived as the 
liberator from the sin of Adam, is Hebrew. But this liberation 
would be sterile spiritually were it not for the content supplied by 
the second movement of thought, which introduces the means 
through which this liberation is accomplished. The latter is not 
Hebrew either in form or essence, and could only have been derived 
from non-Hebrew sources. Judaism and Orphism combine in the 
production of the Pauline Christology. Judaism had taught him 
that sin brought forth death. From Orphism he learned that this 
sin, i.e., death, lay in the flesh, and that through communion with 
the divine, death could be overcome. “In the binomial dead in sin 
but alive unto God the first term, is Judaic, the second is Orphic. 
The Judaic physical man becomes, the “pneumatic man” through the 
medium of Orphic conceptions. Both of these “moments” are neces- 
sary. If Paul had not been a Hebrew he could not have had the 
conception of the concreteness of the sin of Adam, and therefore of 
the concrete value of the Dionysiac redemption. Without Orphism, 
the mystical redemption, that, is communion with and in God, un- 
known to Judaism, would not have been actualised. From Judaism 
he learned for what end Christ had come into the world. Orphism 
taught him how he might be redeemed in Christ” (Macchioro, 
O and P. p. 95.) Sever these two currents in the flow of Paul’s 
thought, and it loses its unity. Pauline Christology is not a mosaic 
put together from alien sources. Through Paul’s spiritual genius 
and insight, elements which in themselves were (and are) material- 
istic and magical in their nature, became parts of a truly spiritual 
religion. The Orphic redemption from original sin was not con- 
ceived as a truly moral process. The aim was to get rid of the body 
of this death, to free man from the physical result of his ancestral 
heritage, rather than to purify the soul from sin. The magic and 
materialism of the primitive Greek and Hebrew conceptions give 
place in the personal religion of Paul to a spiritual worship and a 
spiritual service of a God who is Spirit. 
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Limits of space will not allow us to describe in detail the way 
in which Macchioro was led through his archaeological and philo- 
logical researches, to correct and reconstruct our knowledge of 
Orphic religious belief and ritual. In 1909, there was brought to 
light in the excavations at Pompeii, a series of wall paintings, now 
known as the Item pictures. In Zagreus (Bari. 1920) Macchioro 
has shown in an extremely convincing way, that these pictures re- 
present, not a kind of mystery stage-play, but successive stages in 
the actual ceremony of initiation, the ritual process through which 
the Orphic initiate died and came to life again in symbolic fashion. 
With the clue supplied by the Pompeian liturgy, aided by the re- 
sults of archaeological research in other fields, Macchioro recon- 
structs the Orphic mystery religion, and in our opinion, establishes 
the thesis which we have tried, although with much curtailment 
and omission, to set forth in this article. Two points must, how- 
ever, be noticed in conclusion, in order to understand the full sig- 
nificance of Macchioro’s argument. 


1. Orphic religion must not be confused with the traditional] 
Olympian religion or the official state religions. Nor must the 
Greek thought which influenced Paul be identified with the intellec- 
aualism which he condemned. Many denials of the Hellenistic 
sources of the Pauline Christology are due to this misunderstanding 
and may disappear with its removal. Classical Greek polytheism 
was a naturalistic and aesthetic religion, without dogmas and with- 
out definite moral structure. Orphism had sacred books and 
dogmas, containing a body of doctrine. The antithesis of Orphism 
and “Classical” religion was as profound as the affinity of Orphism 
and Hellenistic Christianity. 


2. While much of what we know of Orphism is derived from 
post-Pauline sources, it was in existence long before Paul as an act- 
ive and vigorous faith. Traces of its influence are to be found in 
many Greek philosophical and religious thinkers from Heraclitus 
and Plato onwards, and also in poets like Pindar, Aeschylus, and 
Euripides, and in various forms of Greek pictorial art. (Zagreus, 
pp. 261-2.) From about the fifth century before Christ, Orphism 
became more and more diffused, especially in the lower strata of 
Greek society. This slow but steady infiltration of Orphism was 
no doubt helped by the diffusion of other mystic faiths, Phrygian, 
Egyptian, Oriental. As time went on, the State and traditional re- 
ligion became ever more and more empty and sterile, while the 
mystic religions spread and gathered strength. When at last the 
new Judaic-mystic movement, passing beyond the limited area of its 
origin, encountered Orphism, the ground was already prepared for 
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the propagation of the new faith. Orphic confraternities were to 
be found almost everywhere in the lands surrounding the eastern 
Mediterranean. These secret societies were open to all, and included 
women, foreigners and slaves, and through their medium, Orphism 
was propagated, with its superstitions, faiths, and hopes for another 
life, from family to family, city to city, nation to nation. Orphism 
was so diffused in and beyond northern Palestine that the local God 
Esmun (a Son-God) came to be identified with Dionysos-Zagreus ; 
and within Judaea itself, the religion of the Essenes was so closely 
akin to Orphism in its beliefs and practices that it has been re- 
garded as an off-shoot of Orphism. Finally, Asia Minor, more 
than any other religion was a breeding place for Orphic beliefs. 
Every little city had its Orphic confraternity. Tarsus, the home of 
Paul, was also a conspicuous centre of Stoicism, a philosophy which, 
as Macchioro says, had been in many respects, inspired by Orphism. 
Asia Minor was the meeting place of many allied faiths, the region 
in which there was brought about the fusion of Judaism and 
Orphism, and where the young Christian faith ceased to be one of 
a number of ‘Jocal religions, by developing those essential charac- 
teristics of universality and spirituality already contained in the 
teaching of Jesus. Through Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
the transition is accomplished from the old to the new order, from 
the worship of a god to the worship of God and of God in Christ. 
(Zagreus, pp. 263-269). 

So Macchioro brings to a close his long argument. Orphism 
had its origin in a primordial mystical tendency, an unconscious im- 
manent activity of the human spirit. In its successive stages it ac- 
companied the long course of evolution of the Greek people from 
magic to philosophy, from mysticism to rationalism, until in a final 
effort, it transformed and spiritualised itself, becoming Hellenistic 
Christianity, a wonderful illustration of that slow evolutionary pro- 
cess though which humanity has been led upwards and onwards 
from the chaotic thinking of its savage infancy to the sublimest 
heights of the spirit. 


According to Morgan (op. cit. p. 122), Paul’s mysticism is not 
a God but a Christ mysticism, and nowhere, Morgan says (id. p. 
53) does Paul ever call Christ God. And according to Peabody 
(op. cit, p. 160), the Deity of Christ is not a Pauline doctrine. Yet 
the object of Paul’s faith is certainly not Jesus, but Christ Kyrios, 
Jesus exalted and become Divine. This is certainly essential to 
Paul’s Christology. But it is also essential to Paul’s faith and 
teaching that the Divine Spirit is indistinguishable from the spirit 
of Christ, and his highest aspiration is to become one with the object 
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of his faith. Here is the heart of Paul’s religion as distinguished 
from his Christology. Here he is the true disciple of his Master, 
and the continuer of his Master’s teaching. We reach here a point 
of view from which theological definitions and metaphysical analysis 
of the Godhead seem irrelevant and futile. If our highest concep- 
tion of personality involves the thought of God as Person, then we 
may, without superstition, think of Christ as the highest expression 
of that Person, the incarnation of that Spirit which is God. Paul’s 
Christology, like other christologies, may pass, but Paul’s religious 
faith will remain—that the same power which was in Jesus is in all 
men in some degree, in the sinner and in the saint. The secret of 
salvation to Paul, as to his Master, was to realise in his own soul 
and life that the kingdom of God is within us. This is the eternal 
gospel which will not pass away. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. 10 
Fundamentals and Fundamentalists. 


Men grew irto civilised communities through the acquisition of a 
few fundamental truths. The realisation of religion as the divine life 
in the human soul, the right of civil liberty, obedience to law and 
equality under it, the duty of service to fellow man and to society, 
security in that which one has lawfully acquired,—these are the funda- 
mentals without which the life and progress of civilisation are im- 
possible. They have beer won out of the long travail of our race. They 
are at the bottom of every great human endeavour—treligious, edu- 
cational, political. These three are not separate, unrelated causes; 
but phases in the working of that far-flung divine energy out of whose 
development in human life truth and beauty and service find expres- 
sion. To recall these fundamentals, to preserve them, to keep them 
alive ard fruitful in the new applications of human experience, is the 
highest service of wisdom. The fundamentalists who render this. ser- 
vice are saviours of civilisation and the prophets of all true progress. 
But the hard experience of the world proves that those who assume the 
role of fundamentalists are not always fundamentally minded. Only 
too often, with the best intentions, they have crucified civilisation in 
the name of that which was not fundamental but relatively trivial. 
In the upheaval of our world-wide confusion of to-day we are passing 
through a revival of fundamentalism, and, as in the older days, the 
fundamentalists sometimes mistake those things which are unimport- 
ant for those things that are essential. Even matters which are irre- 
levant may present themselves as fundamerttal and insistent. Men see 
a part of the truth and become partisans of that fragment of which 
they are cognisant. In no field of human endeavour has this been 
more true than in theology, the science that undertakes to formulate 


religious truth. —H. S. Pritchett, in Scribner's Magazine. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


I—HAS “LENGTH” ANY OBJECTIVE MEANING? 
By E. V. Miller, Auckland, New Zealand. 


If I have grasped correctly the import of Professor W. R. Boyce 
Gibson’s short but most interesting article in the issue of this Journal 
for March, 1923, on “Relativity and Real Length,” it is an attempt to 
give a meaning to the term “length,” as applied to objects in nature, 
as something which may be understood, at any rate as far as physics 
is concerned, as an attribute of the objects themselves, notwithstand- 
ing the onslaught of relativity upon that notion. 

From Professor Boyce Gibson’s summary at the end of his paper, 
however, one must judge his view to be that if we extend our outlook 
beyond the practical requirements of physics this notion of real or nat- 
ural length becomes illusory, and he would not maintain that, from 
the point of view of philosophy, it has any significance. 

I wish briefly to examine the matter from the point of view of 
physics itself. 

Long before relativity came on the scene science itself had vir- 
tually disposed of the notion of real length in nature. It is not suffi- 
cient to put two marks on a platinum bar and call their distance apart 
one metre. When the standard metre was first instituted it was re 
cognised that the above procedure did not define any particular length. 
The distance between two similar marks on an iron bar might be 
identical with the platinum length on one occasion but never identical 
again, ard the difference never the same on two occasions. Some form 
of the question, “What is the real length of the platinum distance (or 
of the iron distance) ?” doubtless cropped up then—and not for the first 
time in history. That the question was found unanswerable is evi- 
derfced by the fact that an arbitrary temperature, that of melting ice, 
had to be assigned as a condition, not of a definition of length in 
nature, but of the constancy of subjective observations. It was known 
at the time, or has become known since, that various circumstances, 
other than temperature, affect our observations of the length of a bar, 
®.g., pressure, crystalline state, etc. The last of such circumstances to 
become known are the relative motion of bar and observer, and its 
orientation in a gravitational field. This, however, does not render the 
problem of real length in nature any more mysterious than it was 
before, although it has somehow corcentrated attention on the subject. 

To define a metre it is necessary, then, to have a bar, an observer, 
and a set of conditions to which the observation must conform. What 
we thus get is not a length in nature but a length in subjectivity. 
Let us take the matter of temperature as typical of all the conditions. 
If the temperature expansions of materials are known when we are 
comparing lengths it is not necessary to perform our comparisons at 
the arbitrarily chosen temperature specified in the conditions. Such 
temperature coefficients would constitute a set of transformation for- 
mulae enabling us, from the result of an observation at ary tempera- 
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ture, to infer what the result would be at any other temperature. But 
even with this knowledge we do not seem to have advanced a single 
step towards assigning a real or natural length for the bar. Hans 
Reichenbach, as quoted by Professor Boyce Gibson, speaking of the 
Lorentz trausformation, claims that “through these formulae the sub- 
jective assertion wins an objective meaning.” But what does this mean 
precisely? As in the case of the temperature coefficients the Lorentz 
formulae constitute a bridge from one subjective measurement to an- 
other. But they do something more. Knowing one length measure- 
ment of an object, and the relations which connect all its possible 
length measurements, it is easy to conceive a sort of integration of 
these measurements and to regard this integral as the measure of 
some property of the object in nature; i.e. some property which be- 
longs to the object whether it is observed or not. Such a property 
would be what we mean by real or natural. This would seem to be 
Reichenbach’s meaning; a meaning which appears to me to be the 
only valid interpretation of the facts known to physics both before and 
after the advent of relativity. But it is very necessary to insist not 
only that no particular observation is in closer relation to this object- 
ive property than any other, but also that there is no ground whatever 
for the assumption that the property is of a similar nature to what is 
given in observation. A dweller in flat-land might be told that a cube 
was the result of the integration of a collection of squares, just as a 
square was the result of the integration of a collection of straight 
lines. But he would miss the whole point of the explanation if he per- 
sisted in thinking of a cube as a sort of square, called a reai square. 
— ‘Professor Boyce Gibson, however, is not satisfied with this aban- 
donment of the application of the term “length” to anythirg in nature. 
He suggests that measurements taken of an object at rest in relation 
to the observer, or stated in terms of such rest, though not absolute, 
are “privileged” in that variations due to differences of time and rate 
of relative motion do not arise.” He contends that measures taken 
thus reveal the natural length for all purposes of physical science, 
and include no reference to a clock. 


In this, it appears to me, Professor Boyce Gibson adopts a pro- 
cédure exactly similar to the institutors of the standard metre when 
they found it necessary to specify the temperature condition of 
observation. He will, however, point out that the condition chosen in 
that case (the temperature of melting ice) was in no way privileged 
whereas he claims that measurement of bodies at rest is. I do not 
think this claim can be sustained. The special case of measurement 
at rest, he says, involves no modification of length and no reference to 
aclock. But neither does a measurement of length on a body in motion 
unless you require to transform the result to what it would be at some | 
other velocity. And this necessity applies equally to measurements 
made on a body at rest. Innumerable measurements in science are 
required of the properties of bodies which cannot be obtained at rest, 
e.g., celestial bodies, a and b particles, electrons in the atom, etc., and 
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they are usually arrived at by transforming the rest values to their 
motion equivalents, e.g., the varying mass of an electron in an elliptical 
orbit. So that although it is true that measurements are wherever 
possible made on bodies at rest, the aim is often to obtain some mag- 
nitude on a body in motion, and in all such cases transformation from 
the rest value has to be made. 

It may be convenient for physics to reduce observed quantities to 
their rest values rather than to their values at, say, 161,000 miles a 
second; but this preference has nothing to do with objective nature; 
and to dignify the convention with the title “natural value” is, by impli- 
cation, to perpetuate an old error, and is likely to impede the emanci- 
pation of physicists from the thraldom of nineteenth century ideas. 


II—ON SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE EXPERIENCE. 


By A. C. Fox, M.A., Lecturer on Philosophy, University of 
Western Australia. 


Despite the recent progress of psychology, it is still largely at the 
stage of description—as distinct from explan'ation—and has yet much 
work to do before i* has satisfactorily occupied that stage. Especially 
is adequate description required of the general character of an experi- 
ence, to decide whether it has both subjective and objective elements. 
What are the directly verifiable existents? Are they presentations en- 
tirely, of which some are the thinkers and others are the thought-about 
—these attached to the “me” and those to the “I’? Or can we pro- 
perly speak of subjective and objective experience? The settling of 
this matter should have one important bearing, viz., upon the char- 
acter of attention. On any kind of Presentationist view it is difficult 
to find an intelligible place for attention, unless we take the perilous 
position that one part of the “stream” attends to another. On the other 
hand, if we wish to remain on the empirical level, we must attach 
to attention a subject that is directly verifiable in attention experi- 
erfces, without any metaphysical suggestion of a permanent Ego. But 
perhaps we can conduct an investigation into the matter of subjective 
and objective experience from the point of view of attention, and 
attempt to determine (e.g.) whether attention can vanish jin an experi- 
ence wholly subjective. 

Prof. Spearman (in “The Nature of Intelligence, etc.’) reports 
some experiments for the accurate observation of subjectivity and 
objectivity, especially in the respective senses of actually constituting 
the state of consciousness, and of indicating a purely cognitive relation 
(“confronting one,” “put before one’s mind.”) We can briefly note 
some of his results. In regard to simple sensory stimulation the con- 
clusion is that “in all departments of sentience, objectivity and sub- 
jectivity form what mathematiciaus call one single ‘connex’ A 
even the visual field does not always remain wholly objective, but can 
make an unlimited approach towards becoming an observer’s mere 
state of consciousness.” (p. 226.) As to the question whether (sensory) 
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experience can be simultaneously both objective and subjective, the 
answer is affirmative; even wher “the objectivity was dominant 

there could also be detected, under favourable conditions, a simul- 
taneous subjectivity. Moreover, it would appear doubtful whether 
the subjectivity ever really ceases at all.” It does not seem to be 
forcibly abolished but to be masked by the objectivity. Spearman 
concludes that it is a primary character, upon which objectivity has 
been superposed. (p. 228.) There is another set of experiments directed 
specifically towards subjectivity, the arranged experiences being of 
pleasurable feeling through hearing chords on tuning forks. In Spear- 
man’s own introspective report we read: “I could get a lot of pleasure 
by first attending to the tones, and then letting the pleasure ‘soak in.’ 
The pleasure is then very purely subjective.” At another time: “I 
certainly can judge that I am enjoying myself . . . But I doubt 
whether the pleasure is viewed objectively before the judgment. I 
should say, rather, that the subjective state gives rise to the judgment.” 
From these data it would seem that attending and pure subjectivity 
are distinct, and that the former vanishes when the latter is present. 
We may finally notice the reply of an observer to the question, “When 
the state is purely subjective, is there any sort of knowledge at the 
time?” The first reply—“I am inclined to thimk that there isno sort of 
knowledge at the time’—was made with increasing confidence on suc- 
cessive repetitions of the experiment. I think we may take three con- 
clusions from Spearman’s work: (1) That experience always has a sub- 
jective character; (2) that it can be purely subjective, (3) in which 
case there is no attending or putting anything before ones’ mind. 


The decision of the whole matter must rest finally on experiment; 
but meanwhile we may get light upon it from certain experiences that 
strictly are not experimental, but yet have one character of experi- 
ment, in that they are known under special conditions. Stout has 
drawn, attention to cases of intense and sudden pain, when the “what” 
of the experience is swallowed up in the “that,” and it “for the moment 
simply is the painful sensation without the subjective reaction of 
attending.” (“Groundwork,” p. 53). There is another sort of experi- 
ence that is fairly common, and yet not common-place. I refer to the 
hearing of music ard thrilling to it. Bosanquet (I think) has drawn 
attention to the fact that in hearty choral singing the individual singer 
is drawn out of his private self, which becomes merged in the com- 
mon effort as in a kind of super-self. But we may think also of listen- 
ing to music, and the writer has in mind (from his own experience) 
the listening to choral music. In ordinary pleasant listening we are 
readily aware of Spearman’s objective and subjective characters; thus, 
there are the objective sounds and possibly other sensory elements, 
and there are the subjective pleasure and attending. But in some rare 
moments—or succession of them—the music makes us thrill through 
and through. We describe this by saying that we were “carried out of 
ourselves.” It would seem more accurate to say that the music was 
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carried into us, that we and the music fused into one, so that we 
were it and it was our-selves. Such an experience seems wholly sub- 
jective, without any knowledge of objective characters. Previously 
there was experience with elements starding off from or confronting 
us, and these were obviously attended to; but now attention seems to 
vanish or become unnecessary. This is not strange if we assume— 
as we seem compelled to do—that attention is bound up with the pre- 
_sence of (mental) objects. The sum of the matter is, that there are 
occasions, arranged or “special,” when we appear able to empirically 
verify the fact of the subject of experience. 

These results have a bearing in Philosophy, especially on the 
method and ideal of Buddhism. The Buddhist method of living is to 
quench the desire that leads to preoccupation with objects, and to 
practice habitual moderation: in a word, mastery and indifference. 
This must involve attention to objects in order to wisely dispense with 
them. The ideal to which the method leads is Nirvana. The char- 
acters of this state are much disputed, but they seem to be, (1) experi- 
ence of some kind, (2) bliss, and (3) absence of conation (and there- 
fore of attention) in a purely subjective condition. The goal is regarded 
as the necessary end of the path. But there have been some difficulties 
in understanding this view, for the Western mind at least. We may 
ask, how can effort produce its opposite? Is it intelligible to suppose 
that habitual attention will consummate in its own entire absence? 
And further, how can a conscious condition be destitute of attention 
and entirely subjective? 

These difficulties soften in the light of our psychological results. 
As to the first, we must notice that before the purely subjective state 
is reached, as in listening to music, there has been a necessary attend- 
ing to the relevant sensory objects. Spearman says that he first at- 
terfded to the tones (in his experiment) and then let the pleasure soak 
in. If an auditor at a choral performance is not attentive thereto, if 
(e.g.) he is conversing or examining his programme, it is hard to 
imagine that he would get a thrill, for which on the contrary he must 
be attentively ready. And the more practised the attention, the greater 
would seem to be the likelihood of thrilling. In the pictorial and 
plastic arts these blissful experiences are apparently more clearly 
dependent upon previous persistent training of the person. So the 
Buddhist may not be paradoxical after all in insisting upon attentive 
preparation for the barishing of attention. As to the second diffi- 
culty, it is not so formidable psychologically if we are right in believ- 
ing in the possibility of a purely subjective experience. The passive 
bliss of Nirvana strongly suggests pure aesthetic delight. A psycho- 
logical difficulty may: still remain if Nirvana is supposed to have any 
considerable duration, and be dispelled only if we can experimentally 
verify pure bliss in more than brief surges. But here again, its per- 
manence may be attainable by proper preparation. As to the ethical 
propriety of the Buddhist method and goal, we are not here called upon 
to pronounce. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MAN. Essays from “The Times,” second series, 
selected and arranged by Sir James Marchant, K.B.E., LL.D., with 
an introduction by the Archbishop of York. Crown 8vo. H. R. 
Allenson, Ltd., London. (Our copy from Angus and Robertson). 
“Is Saul also among the prophets?” Has a layman ascended the 
pulpit of the “Thunderer”’? Or has a priest-prophet taken up the pen 
of the anonymous essayist, and discarded the doctrinal precision of 
the theologian and the emotional appeal of the preacher in order to 
commend the Christian religion to the world in the setting of a pro- 
found study of human nature and life? There is a third possibility. 
These essays may be the work of a group of writers, perhaps both lay- 
men and clerics. The Archbishop of York in his perfect little intro- 
duction to the first series “Life’s True Values,” reprinted in this second 
series, speaks of “one of the authors,” apparently with the certainty of 
knowledge. Otherwise internal evidence might justify belief in unity of 
authorship. There is a remarkable similarity of style, restrained and 
terse, in all the essays. There is also a general unity of temper and 
outlook in their view of life—a balance of truth, a reserve of state- 
ment, an abstinence from dogmatic assertion, a detachment from 
traditional positions, and yet a pervading impression of a definite 
theology and a disciplined life in the background. 


These essays are in any case real literature as well as sound 
philosophy ard practical theology, and their appearance in “The 
Times” and the welcome which insisted on their publication in per- 
manent form are a proof that the thinking men of the world are want- 
ing as well as needing religion. The insistent demand of their own 
latent Christianity will find a searching and inspiring answer in these 
essays which are now broadcasting a message for minds that will 
listen and learn. The essayist (it is true of all, if he be many) does not 
argue; he reflects aloud. He interprets the facts of life without call- 
ing attention to the process of inference. He writes with deep sym- 
pathy and keen insight; he sees into the complexities and perplexities 
of a man’s soul; he sees through the fallacies and faults of a man’s life. 
He is not unmindful of the claim or unconscious of the strength of 
authority in religion, but he finds its vindication in experience. The 
essays fall into three groups entitled character, morals, and religion; 
but the three subjects blend in each group and in most of the essays. 
The religion here commended is the Christian religion. The Christ 
presented is the historic Christ of the Gospel without any hint or 
sense of contradiction between the Gospel and the Creeds of Christen- 
dom. But He is not merely the Christ of the past; He is the Lord and 
Guide of life for the present and the future. 


The special interest of this journal lies in the philosophy of the 
essays. That philosophy is incidental, and practical rather than specu- 
lative. In one essay “modern psychology” is regarded as analytical 
rather than synthetical in its study of human nature; but surely this is 
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less true of present than it was of earlier stages of modern psycho- 
logy—for example, the campaign against complexes is a campaign for 
the recovery of lost or imperilled personality. In another essay the 
writer, while prepared to apply the results of modern psychology to 
Christology frankly, points out that psychology “is a new science, with 
not a little of the indiscipline of youth,” and doubts “whether it can 
ever be competent for so great an enterprise” as the task of doing 
justice to “all that Christ has been in the experience of men for nearly 
two millenniums.” In the essay on “Clear Thinking,” meditation is 
distinguished from mysticism. “Doubtless the mystics have their place 
and function in the hierarchy of life, but if we cannot share their secret 
we may be spared their perils, being reserved for the service of God 
and our fellow-men in the commonplace duties of this world.” But 
Inge, in the preface to his “Christian Mysticism,” points out that “all 
the great mystics have beer energetic and influential, and their busi- 
ress capacity is specially noted in a curiously large number of cases.” 
John Smith “was an excellent bursar of his college.” Yet it would not 
be fair to represent these essays as anti-mystical. There is a deep vein 
of mystic devotion in the essay on “Spiritual Reserves” and in the gem 
of the whole collection, “Vision and Worship.” 

Epigrams are frequent but not dominant in these essays. Here 
are a few to whet the appetite for more. “We chatter in the presence 
of mystery, and when we should worship we presume to judge.” ‘We 
can never judge the true worth of any movement by the watchwords it 
inscribes upon its banners.” “It is always bad business to make a bar- 
gain with the Devil. He is reluctant to lose his servants.” ‘‘Common- 
place truth is merely neglected truth, unappreciated, unused truth.” 
“Many people complain of their lack of faith when they are really suf. 
fering from want of thought.” But the epigrams are never scintilla- 
tions of wit; they are the clinched judgments of a serious and solid 
philosophy of life. 

—Lewis Goulburn. 


WAGE SLAVERY. By J. K. Heydon. John Lane, London; and Argus 

and Robertson, Sydney. Price 5/-. 1924. 

This is a sincere and useful book, which should be read by every- 
body who is interested in the solution of fundamental economic and 
infdustrial problems. It represents an honest attempt to deal in a prac- 
tical, common sense way, with difficulties that are often ignored, or 
evaded, by persons who write and speak about the subject of the dis- 
tribution of the product of labour. It is written by a man who has 
had practical experience in the employment of labour, but who evi- 
dently thinks more about justice than he does about profits. If the 
spirit which pervades this book were universal among employers and 
employees, there would be no wages problem. 

There are, however, some points at which the author is open to 
criticism. He has chosen a very unfortunate title. This is a more 
serious matter than might appear, for it is apt to put many readers in 
a not unreasonable attitude of antagonism at the outset. The exist- 
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ing wage system is not slavery, in any recognised meaning of that 
word. It is true of course, that the wage earner is entirely dependent 
upon the employer for his living, and for that of his family. It is true 
that he is not free to make any contract he likes, and often has to 
accept terms that he thinks unfair. But this is true of everybody ex- 
cept the few who have money enough to live without working. It is 
true of the professional man, of the artist, and of everyone who lives 
by selling his physical or mental or aesthetic ability to others. The 
wage contract tends more and more to become a contract between 
parties who are in all practical respects equals in bargaining power. 
The employer whose whole capital is invested in his plant—the pas- 
toralist whose sheep must be shorn, the farmer whose crop must be 
harvested—all these are often forced to make contracts they think 
unfair. But it would be merely confusion to call their condition 
slavery, and to speak of the existing system as “awful brutality” com- 
parable to “abject slavery,” as the author does at p. 107, is unpardon- 
able exaggeration. With all its faults, and inequalities, the wage 
system of today does not deserve epithets of this kind. 


The author also spends a good deal of time in proving a truism. 
He need not have written a book to prove that the inequalities and 
injustices of the wages system can only be completely cured by a recog- 
nition on the part of employers, of an individual obligation to do justice. 
Sir Thomas Moore said in Utopia that “it is not possible for all things 
to be well, unless only all men were good. Which I think will not be 
yet this good many years.” The efforts that have been made to im- 
prove the condition of wage-earners, by State action do not ignore this 
truth. They recognise the limitations of State action, but they seek to 
do as much as is possible with men as they are. To quote the wise 
More again, “that which they cannot turn to good, they seek ‘so to 
order it that it be not very bad.” Few people would question “the 
necessity of bringing to the solution of Australian labour problems a 
conception of personal moral obligations” (v. p. 166), and if the only, 
or the main purpose of the book were to emphasise this necessity, it 
would be hardly worth while. 

In fact, however, the book has a wider and a more useful scope 
than the title, or the description of its purpose quoted above, would 
suggest. The summary of the features in the present system which 
tend to injustice—viz., the nature of the wage contract, which assumes 
a higher degree of personal obligation on the part of the employee 
than om the part of the employer; the absence of any provision for 
giving to the employee a share of “undeserved profits,” and the evil 
effects of the inflation of capital—is, in the main, a fair and reasonable 
criticism which requires an answer. Mr. Heydon has done a great 
service by calling attention to defects in the existing wage system 
which can be corrected by the exercise of a spirit of reason and justice, 
but which, if not corrected, may lead to chaos. One thing is certain. 
The worst enemies of the existing economic and industrial system are 
the men who refuse to see its faults, or who, when they do see them, 
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refuse to correct them. If it is true—as Mr. Heydon gives very good 
reason for thinking that it is—that speaking generally, the present 
wages system does not secure for Labour its full and fair share of the 
total product of industry, this is an injustice which must be remedied, 
if the existing order is to continue. And the sooner the question is 
honestly faced and solved, the better. 

—T. R. Bavin. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASES OF ASCETICISM in the Platonic 
Writings and in Pre-Platonic Tradition. Cornell Studies in 
Philosophy, No. 14. By I. G. Whitchurch. Pp. 108. New York 
Longmans, Green and Co. 

This is an interesting ard valuable discussion of questions which 
press as hardly for their answers in Australia to-day as they did in 
Athens twenty-four centuries ago. Though the banker may be sitting 
tight on his money-chests, and the workless man pulling his belt ever 
tighter in the Domain; yet the cultured wealthy vie with one another 
in splendid expenditure, and the not-so-cultured rich fling money about 
in luxurious extravagance and vulgar display; fierce competition rages 
among those who cater for the foibles of the fashionable and the am- 
bitious; while the press regales its readers with gorgeous descriptions 
of theatres, equipages, dances, dinners and dress. These things in- 
dicate neither social health nor social happiness. They are signs of 
the rise of a hedonism which, like that of Oscar Wilde’s Dorian Gray, 
repudiates “the sacrifice of any mode of passionate experience.” Yet 
the Priest and the Schoolmaster have talked these many years of self: 
denial and self-sacrifice. What influence are they wielding now? Less 
than they should perhaps, because too often they raise the banner of 
an asceticism too negative to make any appeal to the warm blood 
and strong will of young Australia. “Be good!” repeated ad nauseam, 
only serves to prepare the way for “Be good to yourself,” ad libitum. 

But a reasorfed asceticism, if that term may be used in its milder 
sense of self-discipline, will surely exert a far stronger social power; 
and a marriage between Religion and Philosophy, with Plato as cele- 
brant, would produce characters both graceful and strong. Dr. Whit- 
church set out to examine the significance of sacrifice in the moral life, 
ard he found that Plato had almost done the work before him. Through 
a critical examination of contemporary theories Plato reached a clear 
conception of Reason as the one principle immanent alike in the world 
and in the individual. In his later dialogues he worked out the Sov- 
ereignty of Reason as the principle of self-denial and self-realization in 
the moral life. Self-denial to him does not mean giving up for the 
sake of giving up, but a denial of the claims of the sentient self to ar 
unguided and uncontrolled development. Self-fulfilment means making 
Reason (which is the link between God and Man) the charioteer of 
man’s free and vigorous soul. 

Dr. Whitchurch has dug deep into the mine of Plato’s wisdom, and 


has set out his spoils with much skill. —A. H. Garnsey 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF GENERAL ABILITY. By Gilbert E. 

Phillips. Teachers’ College Press. Sydney. 1924. 

Among writers on mental testing there is at present a wholesome 
diffidernce. They are unwilling to dogmatise even on big general prin- 
ciples, and when it comes to particular cases they are exceedingly well 
aware of the possibilities of error. On one point they are specially 
sensitive: the dangers of applying the same set of tests to groups of 
pupils that have different social or racial characteristics. Binet’s 
French background contracts with Burt’s English background, and both 
challenge comparison with Terman’s American background. Dr. 
Phillips evidently realises the need for caution in this respect, for he is. 
continually reminding his readers that his conclusions are limited by 
the restriction “at least to Sydney children.” To be sure there are 
those who are fond of reminding us that children are childrer all the 
world over: but without challenging the essential uniformity of human 
nature we cannot but welcome the recognition of the need for special 
treatment of children accordimg to their environment. We have not 
yet determined how far the Montessori system of education is of uni- 
versal application, and how far it is limited by its development in an 
Italian environment. 


By almost the same post as brought me Dr. Phillips’ book, I re- 
ceived from the University of Madras Psychological Tests of Mental 
Abilities, written’ by Prof. A. S. Woodburne, who holds the Chair of 
Psychology in that institution. In addition to an excellent exposition of 
the general problem Prof. Woodburne gives a final chapter on Practical 
Problems for the Indian Educator. At first one is inclined to regret 
that Dr. Phillips has not finished up with a similar chapter for the 
Sydney Educator. But calm reflection assures the reader that there is 
not a sufficient difference between the Sydney youngster and his Eng- 
lish, Americar, and even French fellows to warrant separate treatment. 
Even when the language is different the tests make the same funda- 
mental appeal, and Dr. Phillips himself shows how ingeniously the 
subject matter can be changed so as to produce an effect that is con- 
sistent, irrespective of language bias. In fact, ome is terrified to sug- 
gest that a scientific development of the American Army Beta Tests 
may be the best way to get at a universal scheme of testing that may 
eliminate disturbing elements of all sorts. 


These considerations prevent us from being disappointed at the 
small number of changes suggested in the text in justification of the 
sub-title, “An Australian Revision and Extension of the Binet-Simon 
Scale.” The truth is that there seems to be no valid reason why the 
stamped revision should not be retained for Australian children. The 
few changes made by Dr. Phillips are all in the right direction, but 
the value of the book lies not so much in these changes as in the fact 
that it is written from the Australian standpoint. It is of the first im- 
portance that Australian teachers should approach this matter under 
the guidance of a man who knows not merely the gerferal subject, but 
the different conditions under which testing may be applied. There 
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is nothing particularly new in the presentation here made. Everything 
sounds very familiar to one accustomed to the English and American 
tests. But—in addition to the remarkably lucid exposition—the careful 
reader soon realises that he is having the subject developed against an 
unusual background. The illustrations are Australian in all cases in 
which there is room for differentiation, and tables are supplied wherever 
Antipodean conditions call for them. 


The most striking characteristic of the book is its markedly edu- 
catior‘al bias. The author is evidently very much at home in school, 
and always has before him the problem of how testing will affect the 
practical teacher. In particular he appreciates the place of the class 
in the economics of the school, and the consequent impossibility of 
applying the individual test. Group-work is of the essence of the bar- 
gain Dr. Phillips makes with the testers. At first sight it might ap- 
pear that this is inconsistent with the demard he makes for determin- 
ing each of that growing list of mental co-efficients, the IQ, EQ, BA, 
MA, AR, and the rest. But in actual practice it is evident that Dr. 
Phillips will accept a workable degree of accuracy in such determin- 
ation. There is always a certain danger of over-detailed accuracy ir 
such cases—leading almost inevitably to the “decimal point fallacy.” 
This danger is clearly seen and guarded against in the text. Further, 
Dr. Phillips obviously realises the temptation to which we are all 
liable, to give to mathematical formulae an authority to which they are 
rot entitled. It is refreshing to read “Here be it said that no substi- 
tute can be found for the individual judgment of the tester.” However 
accurate and imposing the final mathematical statement, the basis of it 
all in the last resort is a human judgment. On the other hand, no one 
is more alive than Dr. Phillips to the need for guarding in every pos- 
sible way against subjective errors. The objective standard he regards 
as a sort of mathematical limit that may be approached as nearly as we 
please though it can never be actually reached. 

—John Adams. 


CAUSATION AND THE TYPES OF NECESSITY. By Curt John 

Ducasse. University of Washington Press, 1924. Seattle. 

Mr. Ducasse’s monograph on Causation—a critical analysis of the 
concept by a singularly acute mind—presents a view of that relation 
which, since Hume’s day at any rate, has tended to fall out of sight, a 
view which limits it directly and essentially to single cases (p. 13), to 
“single, individual events (p. 19), and thereby sharply distinguishes it 
from Hume’s ‘constant conjunction’ and all other forms of law and uni- 
formity. We are grateful to Mr. Ducasse for his searching and incisive 
reminder of the distinction between cause and law. It upholds in a 
new form the protest of Emile Myerson (“Identité et Réalité”’ and “De 
lExplication daus les Sciences”) against speaking of causality when 
“legality” is what is really intended. The main contention is lucidly 
put, with a suggestion here and there, perhaps (e.g., ch. vi. and xii.) of 
over-elaboration and architectonic bias, and is well introduced and sup- 
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ported by the critical preliminary chapters on Hume, Mill, Kart, 
Schopenhauer and Bertrand Russell. A concluding section of three 
chapters on “The Types of Necessity” is less convincing, though it is 
interesting and useful, especially the last chapter on “The Matter and 
Method of Philosophy,” as indicating the author’s own standpoint as a 
philosophical thinker. To Mr. Ducasse Philosophy has its own special 
field, the field of values, though its method remains that of the in- 
ductive sciences. “I believe,” we read, “that philosophy is essentially 
an inductive science, interested primarily in discovering factually true 
propositions concerning the entities of its field, rather tham in arrang- 
ing its propositions in deductive strings with the least possible num- 
ber of premises.” (p. 124). 

The attempt to reach a view of Causation that will not be too flag- 
rant a travesty of the common-sense view of it as efficient production, 
and will at the same time be scientifically serviceable, is a perilous 
though recessary task. There are writers like Sigwart who hold that 
even Science requires the notion of efficiency and a clear distinction 
between efficient cause, on the one hand, and conditions or circum- 
stances on the other; others like Bertrand Russell would have Science 
dispense with the causal category altogether. Our author seeks a 
middle path, identifying a cause with a concrete, individual change or 
state, the presence of which, there and then, was the single difference 
that sufficed to bring about a certain determinate change or state known 
as the effect. There is no implication here of an agent or producer, the 
change does not, as such, produce, but is necessarily connected with 
the effect in an observable way. A cause is not a substance, and 
therefore rot an agent, but it is concrete and individual, definitely local- 
isable in time and space, and is ascertainable apart from any repetition 
of instances and apart from any enquiry into the law or laws that gov- 
ern its connexion with the effect. A motor car stops. The single differ- 
ence that accourts for this stoppage, and sufficiently accounts for it, 
proves to be the disconnexion of the magneto-wire. For strictly causal 
enquiry of this kind, the search for laws of action is superfluous. And 
in harmony with this view of things the postulate of the Uniformity of 
Nature, the postulate that nature conforms at every point to law and 
order yields in primary of importarfce to the postulate of the Non- 
Interference of Nature (p. 71)—“‘a proposition which we hope is true 
and absolutely nothing more” (p. 73)—according to which the causal 
enquiry may be restricted within narrow practical lines, and the uni- 
verse as a whole outside this narrow field, conceived as refraining from 
meddling in any way with this purely local adjustment. In this way the 
problem of Cause and its postulate of Non-Interference is put forward 
as logically prior to that of Law and its postulate of Uniformity, and 
logically distinct from it. 

The critical review of the causal positions of Hume, Mill and Kant 
is penetrating and suggestive. It was Hume’s “Epoch-making blunder” 
to have confused a mere corollary of causation, namely “constant con- 
junction” with the causal definition itself which is a matter not of 
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repeated sequences but of a single ascertainable change here and now; 
and in confirmation of our author’s criticism here we may point to 
Hume’s assumption in the Inquiry that the ideas of power and neces- 
sary connection are substantially identical copies of one and the same 
impression. Mills’ familiar definition of Cause in terms of invariability, 
and of totality of conditions is shown to deepen Hume’s error by ex- 
plicitly confusing “cause” and “condition,” whereas a condition differs 
from a cause in being a necessary but not-sufficing preliminary to the 
event, and must also be sought among the elements that remain con- 
stant during the causal process, whereas the causal change is always 
a single difference amorg the antecedents. Ch. III. on “Kant and Pro- 
fessor Kemp Smith” criticises the latter’s interpretation of Kant’s view 
of Causation as implying the necessity of the causal category, for all 
successions, subjective as well as objective, and therefore for all ex- 
perience whatsoever. The issue at stake is whether there is not a 
basic type of non-scientific experience which is intelligible apart from 
any assistance from the categories, and this chapter may be recom- 
mended as an important contribution to the discussion. We might point 
also in this connection to Kant’s own distinction in the ‘“Prolegomena” 
between judgments of experience and judgments of perception, and 
also to those developments of modern Psychology which seem to con- 
firm the view that our most fundamental experience is ruled neither by 
logic nor by causation but by pure conditions of temporo-spatial 
sequence and coexistence, the uniting bond in this case being not 
rational but personal. (G. J. Varendonck, “The Evolution of the Con- 
scious Faculties,” ch. I.) 


The most valuable conclusion of this study on Causation seems to 
me to lie in its main thesis, that a fact, for Science, is not only an in- 
stance of conformity to law but more fundamentally still an individual 
event (change or state), and that it is this individuality that is alone 
in question when we treat of Causation. On these lines Causation and 
Law are effectively distinguished from each other, though the fact 
that Science is always, and ultimately interested in finding out how a 
cause acts, and therefore with causation as causation under law is, I 
think, not sufficiently emphasized. 


The most vulnerable point, perhaps, in Mr. Ducasse’s presentation 
of Causation, lies in his failure to recognise that all causal events, 
single individual concrete differences though they may be, are them- 
selves instances of Causation,, as Science understands that category, 
aid that, as such, they necessarily contain a universal element. No- 
thing can be scientifically relevant which is not apprehended in and 
through a scientific idea. That interpreting idea would, in the first in- 
stance, be Causation and rot Law: it would none the less be an idea, 
and as such supply a standpoint from which to apprehend Change in 
its universal aspect. Causation, strictly so-called is as much a prin- 
ciple of scientific Order as is Natural Law itself. A cause may be a 
case, a case of a certain kind, even though the kind in question be not 
law, constant conjunction or uniformity. If this is taken into due con- 
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sideration, the need for revising the method of Single Difference so as 
to adjust it to the new outlook is not so apparent as Mr. Ducasse 
imagines it to be. 

—wW. R. Boyce Gibson. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRY. A Discussion concerning Profit- 
Sharing and Co-Partnership. By F. A. De La Mare, B.A., LL.B. 
Hamilton, N.Z. 1924. Pp. 36. 

The author begins by outlining those principles which he feels will 
alone prove adequate to its solution. “Justice, not Benevolence, must 
be the basis of action’; “man must be treated as a man, and not as a 
machine, a thing or a commodity”; “the burden of unemployment must 
be borne by industry as a whole”; “capital” is merely one of the tools 
of trade, and all those who render personal services, whether “man- 
agers” or “artisans,” are included under the category of “labour.” 
With these principles in mind the writer then proceeds to expourd 
and to evaluate typical present-day schemes of profit-sharing and co- 
partnership. The Lever scheme is patriarchal; while the so-called 
“Industrial Democracy” of Mr. Leitch violates almost all the principles 
outlined above. The schemes of Rowntree and Co., and Austin Hop- 
kinson approach much nearer the author’s ideal, but both are defective 
on the side of “control.” By way of solution, the proposals of a New 
Zealander, Mr. H. Valder, are outlined. For details, our readers must 
be referred to the pamphlet itself. The author claims that the scheme 
is founded on a most enlightened view of human value; that it dis- 
tributes both profit and control on clearly-defined principles of service; 
and that it promises, if not a millenium, at least a healthier and 
cleaner atmosphere throughout the industrial system. It would be 
interesting to hear what trade union leaders think of these proposals. 
-They avoid one of the two most objectionable features of most profit- 
sharing schemes, the appeal to individual cupidity. But do they, and 
can any such proposals, avoid the other—the tendency to “section- 
alise’”’ the men, and break-up trade-union “solidarity”? In any case, 
Valder’s scheme merits careful and sympathetic consideration, and 
the pamphlet’s brevity, simplicity and moderation of language should 
surely secure for it a hearing even among our over-busy business 
magnates. 

—K. Duncan. 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS. Study of Defects in Our Prison System. 

By Reformer. N.D. Cole’s Book Arcade, Sydney. Pp. 48. 

The object of this pamphlet, which consists of a series of news- 
paper articles, now re-published, is to draw attention to abuses which 
the author alleges exist in our system of prison management, and to 
suggest improvements. The writer perhaps exaggerates the reforma- 
tive aspect of penal administration and rather neglects, though he does 
not entirely ignore, its merely punitive side. There is a danger in mak- 
ing prisons too comfortable for the indolent. “Reformer” however, 
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suggests that the remedy for this is hard labour, which should really 
be hard, and, as far as possible, economically useful. The prisoner 
should, if possible, be taught a trade which would be of some use to 
him after discharge, and he should not merely be forced to ill-directed 
labour as a means of filling in time. A prisoner’s output should not be 
judged solely by quantity, and an adequate system of rewards should 
be instituted. The aim of prison labour should be above all, to teach 
honest workmanship. The author also criticises other aspects of prison 
management, notably the use made of libraries, the feeding of the 
prisoners and the construction of the buildings, modelled on the gaols 
of England without regard to climatic differences. But besides this 
criticism of gaol management, there is much in the pamphlet which is 
of real interest to the criminologist. 


Prison discipline must always be marked by a deliberate severity; 
for gaols are neither rest homes nor primarily reformatories. But 
gaol is evidently not an absolute deterrent, for prisoners o:ten are sen- 
tenced again and again and within quite short periods after their re 
lase. The author asserts that it is gaol which makes criminals. He 
attributes this, im part to faulty classification, and in part, to the 
deleterious influence of periods of idle solitude on persons who are 
often mentally deficient, and also to the unsatisfactory working of the 
Habitual Criminals Act. The problem of recidivism is, however, not 
so simple as this. Dr. J. F. Sutherland points out that re-convicted 
persons may be divided into two distinct classes, differing in character 
and physical and mental capacity. There are the petty recidivists 
whose offences arise chiefly from weakness of character and intelli- 
gence, and the habitual professional criminals. The mental and moral 
deterioration of prisoners has been noticed by many writers. Even a 
perfect system of classification—and our system is far from perfect, 
and breaks down at many points—would not prevent altogether the 
brutalising and hardening effects of imprisonment. In England, in last 
century, separate confinement was regarded as the solution of this diffi- 
culty. But separate confinement and silence have their own peculiar 
evils for persons of low intelligence and unstable mentality. The 
whole responsibility for the habitual criminal should not be laid on the 
prison system. The petty recidivist is described by Dr. Sutherland 
as “passive, idle, debauched, parasitic and unproductive,” and the 
“Report of the Prison System Enquiry Committee” (English), pub- 
lished in 1922, says: “It is obviously impossible to decide how large a 
proportion of the blame for any particular recidivist’s failure to shake 
off ‘criminality’ is to be laid at the door of prison treatment as com- 
pared with these other adverse influences.” 

“Reformer” recommends a careful examination of the mental char- 
acteristics of criminals by experts in psychology. There can be ro 
doubt that in its present state, as determined by the answers of the 
judges in McNaughton’s case, the law in regard to the criminal] re- 
sponsibility of the insane is quite inconsistent with modern medical 
science, But the problems of insanity in its relation to crime and 
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punishment are great and difficult. There is a middle ground between 
the eighteenth century views of Romilly, Beccaria, and Bentham and 
the modern Italian positive school. 

Without a knowledge of the details of prison management it is not 
possible to say how far “Reformer’s” criticism is justified. We treat 
our criminals as we treat our lunatics. Once they are shut away from 
the public, few people know and few care what happens to them. The 
history of humanitarian progress shews that it is necessary that 
some inquisitive persons should make it their business to discover and 
discuss what goes on in our gaols and mental hospitals. After all, 
absolute reliance cannot be placed on official reports. The prisoners 
on the hulks in the Thames were described by a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1832 as “well fed, well clothed, indulging in 
riotous enjoyment by night, with moderate labour by day so that life 
in them is considered a ‘pretty jolly life.’” 

—wW. J. V. Windeyer. 


STUDIES IN AUSTRALIAN CRIME. By J. D. Fitzgerald. Two vol- 
umes. Cornstalk Press. Pp. 366. 5/-. Our copy from Angus and © 
Robertson. 

Since the Newgate Calendar, overweighted with morals, and turgid 
in style, there have been various fashions of criminal history: George 
Borrow, succinct and fairly accurate; Dumas, incorrigibly romantic, 
but wearer his authorities than is generally supposed; H. B. Irving, 
quick to seize the human interest, and Charles Whibley, blasé, ironical 
and rather patronizing. The late Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald’s book, while pro- 
fessing to follow the method of Dumas, lacks his imaginative sympathy 
and dramatic power. But the subject in Australia, apart from our 
speciality—bushranging—possesses a meagre literature, so that his 
work fills a decided need, and does not require his apologetic preface. 
His selection, which omits bushrangers, includes most notable Aus- 
tralian trials of the last seventy years, and numbers several unique in 
criminal history. Space limits his account of his thirteen cases, to a 
narrative of essentials and an outline of the legal principles involved, 
except for Bertrand, Butler, and Deeming, who receive fuller treat- 
ment, as befits such eminent scoundrels. His theory of Bertrand’s 
hypnotic influence is probable. In the recent G. B. Smith (Brides in 
the Bath) case, Sir Edward Marshall Hall ascribed a similar power to 
that original but shabby murderer; though it is curious how a combin- 
ation of varity and bluff can impose on men and women. His classi- 
fication of Bertrand, Butler, Digby Green, and several others as Lom- 
broso’s born criminals is too easy a solution; for of the early enviror- 
ment of none of them are accurate details available. ~ 

A re-reading of Les Crimes Célébres would have corrected state- 
ments like “in his category of criminals, Dumas includes Mary Queen 
of Scots,” and “Dumas, who classified Mary Queen of Scots 
as a murderess”: it is obvious, that to Dumas, she was the victim, her 
execution the crime of Elizabeth, the criminal. 

—J. J. Quing. 
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HENRY FORD. By the Rev. William L. Stidger. Pp. 255. Angus and 

Robertson. 2/6. 

THE NEW HENRY FORD. By Allan L. Benson. Pp. 313. Angus and 

Robertson. 7/6. 

HENRY FORD, HIS LIFE AND WORK. Cheaper Australian Edition. 

1924. Angus and Robertson. 3/6. 

Mr. Stidger says his book is due to the fact that Ford is always 
‘news.” He discusses in a jourrfalistic fashion various aspects of 
Ford’s character and opinions, and professes to attempt “something 
that has never been done before”: to shew that the Ford industry is 
founded on “coal, water-power, the soil, and the forests.” 

Mr. Benson’s book is biographical. Its title is misleading, as nearly 
the whole lot of it deals with the “old” Ford. And ever when the 
“new” one arrives, at page 246, he doesn’t seem to be so very new. We 
can readily believe that car-manufacture has become for Ford a matter 
of routine, and that he is now interested in the universal reduction 
of inefficiency. Such facts hardly justify the adjective “new.” The 
most interesting part of the book is the last few pages where Mr. 
Berfson discusses the possible election of Ford to the United States 
Presidency. Mr. Benson does not like to contemplate this possibility, 
as he thinks that Ford would involve his country in international 
complications. 


—B. Muscio. 


MIND AS A FORCE. By Charles F. Harford, M.A., M.D. (George 
Allen and Unwin). 3/6. 
This is an attempt to interpret the modern views of psychology 
and psycho-therapy. The author relies upon Henry Drummond and 
Coué to a great extent. The exposition is popular in the bad sense. 
It is time psychology were left to the deliberate and responsible 
psychologist. 


LA PSYCHANALYSE, les Medecins et le Public. By Dr. H. Flournoy. 
1924. Geneva and Paris. Pp. 35. From the author. 
A short but clear statement of the “fundamental notions” of the 
Freudian psychology, followed by an estimate of the value of 
psychoanalysis as scientific doctrine and as method of treatment. 


EQUAL PAY AND THE TEACHING PROFESSION. Officially issued 
by the London Schoolmasters’ Association. Pp. 112. Price 1/6. 
(From Angus and Robertson). 

The following have beer received from the International Psycho- 
analytic Press, Leipsic, Vienna, Zuerich:— 


HISTORY OF THE PSYCHO-ANALYTIC MOVEMENT. Sigmund 
Freud. 
In this brochure Freud, besides referring to the development of 
certain psycho-analytic principles, has something to say of the persorfal 
opposition which he has encountered. 
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THE ENDS AT WHICH PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AIMS. Dr. S. Ferenczi 
and Dr. Otto Rank. 

This is a short treatise upon the interrelation of theory and 
practice in psycho-analysis. The authors find that Freud’s publications 
have been almost exclusively concerned with theoretic considerations. 
They themselves are interested to deal more specifically with pro- 
cedure, and with theory as related to procedure. 


HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIBIDO. Dr. Karl 

Abraham. 

The considerations here advanced are based upon actual analysis 
of cases. The first part deals at length with manic-depressive states 
in their relation to libido-development, the second part with the early 
stages and development of the love-object. 


THE BIRTH DREAM AND ITS MEANING FOR PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 

Dr. Otto Rank. 

This is an ambitious brochure and shows how wide the psycho- 
arfalyst casts his encircling net. The aim is to make clear how fruit- 
ful are the principles of psycho-analysis for the comprehension of the 
concept of Man, of the development of mankind, and in the last resort 
of the evolution of the human spirit and its creations. 


PSYCHO-ANALYTIC EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA. Vera 

Schmidt. 

This is the report upon the working of a children’s home and 
laboratory rum on psycho-analytic lines and founded on the 19th August, 
1921. The attempt was not kindly received, and the report reveals a 
series of commissions of inquiry and compulsory inspections. 
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THE MEDICAL JOURNAL OF AUSTRALIA. Sydney. Published 
weekly, 1/-. 1924. Vol. I. Nos. 20-26. 
The supplements contain a number of articles and reports of great 
interest to students of abnormal psychology, and of problems con- 
nected with the treatment of the mentally deficient. 


ARCHIVES OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. Sweden. Vol. 

II. Nos. 1-4. 1924. 

On the Nature and Origin of Language Symbols; G. Freudenthal. 
The Psychological Problem of Memoir Criticism; G. Andren. Pleasure 
and Displeasure; C. Joergensen. The Physiological Bases of our Or- 
ganic Perceptions, etc.; A. H. Bjarnason. Measurement of Intelligence; 
Anderberg and others. Thoughts on Kierkergaard; R. Lugerborg. 
Conceptions and Thoughts; J. Joergensen. Recent Studies on the 
Theory of Ideation; W. Eliasberg. 
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SCHOOLING. Teachers’ College Press. Sydney. 5/- per annum. 

Vol. II. No. 3. April, 1924. 

Christian; Stoic and Neo-Platonic Education; P. R. Cole. An Ex- 
periment with the Dalton Plan; E. M. Campbell; F. V. Gallagher. 
School Nature Rooms in New York; M. Deer. Ballard’s Group Tests: 
S. M. O’Connor. Effect of Oral Reading; G. T. Spaul. Adaptation of 
Curriculum to Environment; R. C. Campbell. 

No. 4. May, 1924. Education of the Blind and Deaf; H. Earlan. 
The Great Transition; P. R. Cole. 

No. 4. July, 1924. Verse Making by Children; A. Mackie. The 
Child’s Knowledge of Number on Entering School; B. R. Rusk. The 
Church and School Corporation; E. Hirst, M.A. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Professors Woodbridge 
and Bush, Columbia University. Published fortnightly. Four 
dollars per annum. 

Vol. XXI. No. 8. April 10. Some Comments on Philosophical 
Discussion: J. Dewey. A Rational Basis demanded for Faith: P. A. 
Schilpp. No. 9. April, 24. The Present Status of Introspective Tech- 
nique: E. L. Talbert. No. 10. May 8. A Criticism of Scepticism and 
Relativism: R. M. Blake. No. 11. May 22. The Synthesis of Mind: 
O. L. Reiser. No. 12. Jurme 5. Is the Existence of Other Minds a 
Necessary Postulate of Scientific Knowledge?: C. A. Baylis. Epistle 
to a Neo-Realist: C. A. Strong. Things Existent and Things Perceived: 
W. P. Montague. Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of American Philo- 
sophical Association (Western Division): A. R. Chandler. No. 13. 
June 19. A Defence of Ontological Liberalism: C. J. Ducasse. Monism 
and Consciousness: W. Ruediger. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Professor S. Angus, Ph.D., D.Lit., St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, 
has received the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
University of Glasgow. 

Professor John Adams, L.L.D., Emeritus Professor of Education, 
University of London, is giving a much appreciated course of lectures 
on educational and philosophical subjects in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. On August 14th, he addressed the Sydney Branch of the 
A.A.P.P. on “The Mechanical Theory.” 

An International Congress of Philosophy took place at Naples from 
the 5th to the 9th of May, 1924. The Congress was divided into ten 
sections, with nearly 500 members. The interrational and liberal 
tradition of such meetings “found significant expression in the com- 
memoration of two masters of thought, though different from the point 
of view of nationality, religion, and philosophic system—St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and Emmanuel Kant.” The Einstein theory of relativity was 
the subject of many papers at the Congress, and of a discussion in 
which philosophers, mathematicians, physicists, and astronomers from 
many countries, took part. 
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The second annual general meeting of the Australasian Association 
of Psychology and Philosophy was held at the University of Melbourne 
on 29th and 30th May, and took the form of a congress. In addition to 
the local members present, visiting members from Sydney were in- 
cluded. On their arrival by train from Sydney the visitors were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the President, Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson, 
and Mrs. Gibson. 


The first session was held on Thursday afternoon. Under the 
chairmanship of Professor Gibson, the retiring President, Professor 
Muscio, of Sydney University, addressed the meeting on “Our Philo- 
sophical Heritage.” This paper is printed in full in the current issue 
of the “Journal.” 


In the evening the second session opened at 8 p.m. The first 
paper consisted of an address by Professor Gibson on The Problem of 
the Real and Ideal in the Phenomenology of Husserl. Edmund Husserl’s 
Phenomenology is an attempt to found a pure a priori doctrine of ex- 
perience. It abounds in masterly descriptive analyses and penetrating 
researches into special problems. The main interest in Husserl’s work 
is tending now to centre round the problem of the relation of Phenome- 
nology to Metaphysics. Is the theory of Essence going to subserve the 
theory of existence, or is the latter as Husserl would have it, to be 
subordinated to the requirements of the former? This issue represents 
the culminating form which the problem of the relation of the Real to 
the Ideal takes in Husserl’s work. The second paper of the evening 
session was contributed by Mr. S. C. Lazarus, of Melbourne University. 
It was entitled Croce’s View of Art: an Exposition and a Criticism. 


The third session opened on Friday, 30th May, at 10 a.m., and was 
devoted to business and discussion. The balance-sheet was presented 
by the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. R. G. Watt, of Sydney, and accepted by the 
meeting. A report of the activities to date of the Association was then 
read by the Hon. Ger. Secretary. On the motion of Mr. G. Anderson,. 
M.A., Hon. Sec. M.U.P.S., it was proposed that “This congress recom- 
mends to the Council of the A.A.P.P. that the next congress (1925) be 
held in Sydney.”’ The motion was seconded by Professor Gibson, and 
carried unanimously. 


The remainder of the morning was devoted to a discussion upor the 
Position of Psychology as regards Teaching and Research in the Uni- 
versities of Australia and New Zealand. The discussion was led by Dr. 
A. H. Martin, of Sydney University, who read the opinion of the various 
members of the teaching staffs in Philosophy and Psychology, with par- | 
ticular reference to their own Universities, and their suggestions for. 
the advancement of the subject. In addition, he presented an outline of 
the three years’ course offered at Sydney, and the possibility of the 
extension of the subject to various fields. Professor Gibson, and Mr. 
K S. Cunningham, M.A., of Teachers’ College, Melbourne, described 
the psychological work done at Melbourne. A discussion followed. 
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Local and visiting members were entertained at lurfcheon by Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. A. J. Gunn, of Melbourne University. At 3 p.m. the 
adjourned discussion was resumed. It culminated in a motion proposed 
by Mr. S. C. Lazarus, and seconded by Sir George Knibbs, “That this 
meeting records its strong belief that the status of Psychology ir Aus- 
tralasian Universities should be raised, in particular by the additional 
provision for teaching ard experimental research.” This motion was 
unanimously affirmed by the meeting. 


The remainder of the afternoon was occupied by a paper entitled 
Personality Systems, aid presented by Dr. A. H. Martin. The systems 
of James and MacDougall were examined and found to contribute com- 
plementary factors, viz., “selves” and “sentiments.” The sentiments 
were combined into a system of selves by the addition of a code of 
action contained in each self. A system of selves tended to form a per- 
sonality. Freudian psychology was also examined in relation to the 
proposed system, and found to confirm it in broad outline. 


The fifth and final session took place in the evening at 8 p.m. 
Professor Agar, of Melbourne University read the first paper entitled 
Individual Differences from an Evolutionary Standpoint. The necessity 
of regarding “native” traits was emphasised, since only from this basis 
may “acquired” traits be developed. Eugeniic selection must continu- 
ally pay attention to the various physical factors, but above all to the 
psychological factor of intelligence. The present trend in European 
races is towards a high rate of fertility among individuals possessing a 
low degree of intelligence, and a low rate among the highly intellec- 
tual classes. As a result modern civilisation was threatened with the 
decay that befell the civilisations of the past, i.e., a gradual decline of 
the intellectual governing classes. One method of averting this tragedy 
was the elimination of the unfit by segregation. 


A discussion on the teaching of Sociology followed; Professor J. 
Alexander Gunn referred to the importance of the subject and to the 
work being done ir the two years’ course in Melbourne. Professor 
Gunn then moved and Dr. Martin, of Sydney, seconded a resolution 
which was carried unanimously that, “In the opinion of this Congress, 
it is desirable that a Department of Social Science be established in 
each Australasian University,” and it was decided that this resolution, 
together with that referring to Psychology be brought under the notice 
of the Universities. Speaking on the “Social Need for a Philosophy of 
Life,” Professor Gunn, after outlining the chaotic state of contemporary 
society, ascribed its lack of social aim and purpose to an obsession with 
the events of time and change. Referring to Bergson, Bradley and 
McTaggart, he argued that a philosophy of pure change was untenable 
but that time was not unreal. Time is the medium in which ideals can 
be realised. The danger to-day was that the religious mind excluded 
the events of the time-process while the social reformer considered. ° 
these alone. Only Philosophy can blend these two valuable and neces- 
sary attitudes, which are thoroughly mischievous when held separately, 


